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Thanks  to  thousands  of  athletic  coaches  throughout  the 
country,  we’re  able  to  have  such  charts  as  these  posted  in 


The  Younger  Generation^  too^ 
is  now  learning  the 

FACTS  about  CANNED  FOODS 


gyms,  on  bulletin  boards,  etc.,  in  as  many  thousands 


of  schools. 


Bigger  than  Car-card  Posters,  and  strikingly  colored, 
they  carry  the  FACTS  about  Canned  Foods  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  tomorrow  will  be 
heads  of  families — and  buyers  of  foods. 
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New  York,  N.  Y. 
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-  TIN.  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEA! 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

for  Cut  Strins  Beans 

DRAIN  tii  Built  in  two  sizes- -Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


0  For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

0  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

0  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

0  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

0  Compression  adjustment. 

0  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 
Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


If 
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'  Act  Now  BBBBwMMHI 

to  cash  ill  on 

CANNED  FOODS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  CIVINC 


LASTCALLfor 


G«t  your  wholotaiers  and  retailor*  to  bid  on 
quantity  lot*  ,  of  Canned  Food*  for  the  food 
baskets  distributed  by  community  chests,  tocol 
relief  oreanizoKons  ond  chority  ogencie*. 


Cotmfui  holiday  poster* 
help  decorate  the  store — ond  help  sales.  Avail* 
able  at  low  cost  from  “FROGRESSIVE  GROCER" 
pnd  numerotts  pn'nhng  houses.  Or,  better  still, 
print  your  own. 


The  "Contrlbutieeo 
Barrel"  for  Ipr 
^  needy.  JC.epre; 
fire  way  to  sell  mony 
on  extra  dollar's 
worth  of  Canned 
Food.' 


It’s  smart  to  moke  it  easy  for  the  retoiler. 
Ihrovide  him  with  ottractivg  Christmas  pack- 
ages  to  contain  your  Conned  Foods. 


CHRISTMAS  GIVING,  the  world’s  greatest 
sales-booster,  has  served  many  an  alert 
Canner  to  move  thousands  of  cases  of  Canned 
Foods.  Assortments,  or  case  and  dozen  lots 
of  single  items,  attractively  packaged  in 
Christmas  cartons  or  baskets,  have  become 
tremendously  popular  as  individual  gifts.  And 
Christmas  Charity  assortments  of  Canned 
Foods  and  related  items  will  probably  enjoy 


greater  sales  this  year  than  ever  before. 

Shopping  days  till  Christmas  are  mighty 
few— see  to  it  right  now  that  your  brokers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers  gain  some  of  this 
extra  holiday  business.  Get  them  to  push 
your  Canned  Foods.  Use  the  suggestions  on 
this  page,  and  write  Continental  immediately 
for  detailed  information  on  Christmas  Food- 
Gift  Merchandising. 


Continental  Can  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 


WARNING — An  unauthorized  solicitor  has  called 
on  at  least  one  of  our  subscribers,  collected  a 
year’s  subscription,  and  even  sold  a  copy  of  the 
6th  edition,  the  latest,  of  A  Complete  Course  in  Can¬ 
ning,  at  half  price  (using  the  unique  claim  that  the 
Government  is  paying  us  $5.  allowance  on  the  previous 
(1924,  5th)  edition.  He  used  hand- written  sales  slips, 
signed  Trade  Press  Co.,  by  R.  Jacobson.  We  know  of 
no  such  company,  nor  of  any  R.  Jacobson.  If  he  or 
anyone  calls  on  you,  turn  them  over  to  the  police,  as 
they  are  swindlers.  We  have  no  subscription  agents 
anywhere  in  the  country.  Under  no  circumstances 
make  any  payments  to  anyone ;  send  your  remittances 
direct  to  us. 

Those  who  subscribe  through  News  Agencies,  or 
established  Subscription  Agencies  will  understand,  of 
course,  that  this  does  not  apply  to  them. 

*  *  * 

THANKSGIVIN(j — And  what  a  mass  we  have  to 
be  thankful  for!  Let  us  rise  above  the  material 
and  first  consider  the  spiritual.  May  we  quote — 
“Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  all  things  shall 
be  added.”  We  are  a  spiritual  nation,  an  essentially 
religious  nation,  free  of  the  taint  of  Bolshevistic  or 
Communistic  paganism;  the  things  of  the  soul  govern 
us  in  a  more  thorough  and  genuine  sense  than  they  do 
in  any  other  nation,  despite  our  apparent  materialism 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  golden  calf.  We  are  free  of  the 
scourage  of  religious  propaganda  of  every  sort,  and 
every  man  may  worship  his  God  according  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  his  own  conscience.  Where  else  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  does  such  real  religious  freedom  exist?  On 
the  basis  of  the  above  quotation  that  is  the  greatest 
blessing  that  can  come  to  any  nation,  and  we  should 
be  thankful. 

More  men  carry  their  consciences  into  their  every¬ 
day  contacts  with  men  in  business,  in  home  ties  and 
in  social  actions  than  you  will  ever  know;  and  when 
all  men  are  guided  by  that  principle  we  will  begin  to 
see  the  fading  out  of  the  great  crimes  and  injustices, 
and  even  the  paling  of  the  small  and  petty  meannesses 
that  now  pester  us  like  gnats. 

What  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  could 
show  such  spiritual  fortitude  as  was  demonstrated  in 
the  recent  great  election,  when  45,000,000  voters  could 
go  to  the  polls,  free  of  compulsion  or  coercion,  after 


one  of  the  bitterest  political  battles  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  citizen,  yet  when  the  result  was  made  known, 
accept  the  verdict  calmly,  as  “vox  populi,  vox  Dei” 
(the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God)  and  all 
join  in  once  more  as  the  one  great  democractic  body 
we  are? 

And  is  there  any  one  of  us  able  to  read  these  lines, 
or  to  celebrate  Thanksgiving  Day  next  Thursday, 
without  feeling  a  welling  surge  in  our  hearts  to  thank 
God  for  having  been  permitted  to  live  in  this  greatest 
age  of  the  world,  and  in  this  the  greatest  country  on 
the  face  of  the  globe? 

But  before  taking  up  the  material  blessings — and 
you  should  thank  God  sincerely  for  these  material 
blessings — let’s  mention  one  other  spiritual  advance¬ 
ment  that  is  notable.  Great  companies  and  little  ones, 
big  corporations  and  lots  of  individuals  seem  to  have 
come  to  recognize  that  “low  wages  mean  low  prices 
and  poverty,  and  that  high  wages  mean  high  prices 
and  prosperity”  and  so  they  are  voluntarily  raising 
wages.  If  that  truth  can  be  burned  into  the  minds  of 
every  one,  and  a  full  realization  of  its  truth  become 
general,  we  will  have  approximated  the  time  about 
which  the  angels  sang  on  Christmas  night,  “Peace  on 
Earth  to  Men  of  Good  Will.”  Recent  actions  by  some 
of  the  great  companies  in  raising  wages,  and  the  fact 
that  many  a  small  employer  steadfastly  adhered  to  the 
old  code  wages  rather  than  reduce  his  employees,  as 
some  others  did,  gives  us  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  trend  has  set  in ;  that  all  men  have  come  to  realize 
that  great  truth:  unless  enough  money  is  distributed 
to  the  great  mass  of  workers,  to  consume  the  steadily 
increasing  production  as  business  improves,  business 
must  again  halt,  and  ultimately  again  fall  flat.  We 
regard  that  thought  as  definitely  in  motion,  and  if 
that  is  so,  it  marks  the  greatest  advance  in  modern 
civilization.  The  things  which  canners  have  to  buy 
in  their  business  are  made  or  produced  by  men  or  firms 
who  as  a  rule  pay  decent  wages.  But  if  the  present 
movement  spreads,  i.  e.,  to  ask  every  man  from  whom 
anything  is  bought  if  he  pays  good  wages;  in  other 
words,  if  your  buyers  ask  you  that,  will  you  get  the 
order?  It  is  a  very  proper  and  a  very  commendable 
question,  and  can  do  more  to  straighten  out  inequali¬ 
ties  of  cost  and  competition  than  could  a  whole  flock 
of  laws.  And  it  can  be  the  very  cornerstone  of  steadily 
improving  business.  You  know  the  Government  started 
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this,  in  its  purchases,  and  not  to  the  credit  of  the  food 
industries  they  have  asked  to  be  excused.  The  food 
industries  cannot  let  that  blight  stay  upon  them. 

■  Of  all  industries  in  the  country  we  are  more  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  good  or  bad  wages  paid,  than  any  other, 
because  it  is  the  wage  earners  who  consume  90  per 
cent  of  this  industry’s  output.  But  if  you  want  to  see 
good  wages  paid  generally,  then  you  must  pay  good 
wages.  The  labor  unions  are  not  acting  wisely  or  well 
just  now,  and  are  retarding  this  splendid  movement; 
but  in  spite  of  them  it  will  go  on,  because  it  is 
economically  sound.  Labor  will  fall  in  line. 

Need  you  be  reminded  of  the  wonderful  temporal 
blessings  that  have  come  to  you  this  year  ?  When  have 
you  ever  been  so  really  “well  off”  as  you  are  today, 
and  particularly  when  you  compare  it  with  millions 
of  others?  The  packs  put  up  in  1935  would  ordinarily 
have  swamped  the  canned  foods  market,  and  brought 
ruin  to  an  immense  number  of  canners,  and  would 
have  exerted  a  baleful  influence  upon  market  prices  for 
the  two  or  three  years  that  followed.  Instead,  those 
immense  packs  were  consumed  and  out  of  the  way  by 
the  time  you  began  your  1936  packs,  leaving  this  year’s 
good  packs  to  go  on  the  market  at  good  profit-showing 
prices.  And,  what  is  equally  pleasing,  this  year’s 
packs  have  been  worked  down  to  a  point  where  there 
seems  no  possibility  of  any  carry-overs  into  the  1937 
season.  In  the  main  you  have  earned  this  by  packing 
a  better  uniform  quality,  and  the  public  is  rewarding 
you  by  showing  its  appreciation.  It  will  always  be  so. 

But  in  all  this  what  you  have  to  be  most  thankful 
for  is  the  vast  increase  in  popular  approval,  or  in  other 
words,  for  a  vast  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the 
goods,  and  for  the  causes  of  this  wonderful  change. 
Carlos  Campbell,  statistician  for  the  National  Canners 
Association,  put  his  Anger  directly  on  the  cause  when  he 
said  “national  income  is  more  widespread  than  ever 
before.”  In  plain  language  that  means  that  more 
people  have  money  to  spend,  and  are  spending  it.  And 
there  are  basic  reasons  why  this  condition  will  not 
only  continue  but  expand  and  grow  greater.  It  is  now 
said  that  there  are  actually  but  three-and-one-half 
million  people  unemployed,  and  that  industry  is  taking 
in  immense  numbers  of  these  every  week.  Wages  are 
being  raised  everywhere,  which  means  still  more 
money  to  be  spent.  The  release  of  pent-up  surpluses, 
withheld  from  the  patient  and  long-suffering  stock¬ 
holders,  puts  many  more  millions  into  circulation,  and 
the  resumption  of  dividends  and  bond  payments,  add 
to  this. 

As  a  canner  you  face  the  greatest  year  in  all  your 
history ;  a  peaceful,  contented  year  of  good,  sound  busi¬ 
ness,  steadily  increasing;  in  a  country  saved  from  the 
ravages  of  revolution  and  distress,  and  working  free 
of  the  financial  bondage  which  nearly  destroyed  it. 

Go  into  the  privacy  of  your  own  room,  and  don’t  be 
ashamed  to  get  down  on  your  knees  and  thank  your 
Creator,  the  God  who  shapes  the  destiny  of  us  all,  for 
the  multitude  of  blessings  He  has  heaped  upon  you  and 
upon  all  of  us.  He  is  most  sensitive  to  a  grateful 
heart.  Remember  His  words:  “Were  there  not  ten 
made  whole,  and  only  this  one  Samaritan  returns  to 
give  thanks!”  A  joyous  Thanksgiving  to  you! 
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The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper  published  exclusively 
in  the  interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty-ninth  year. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use  the  columns  of 
The  Canning  Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonymous  letters  will  be  igrnored. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 


timore,  Md. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  $3.00 

Canada  .......  4.00 

Foreign  -------  6.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each  -  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade 


CONVENTION  DATES 

NOVEMBER  30,  DECEMBER  1-2,  1936— Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Annual,  New 
York  City. 

DECEMBER  1-2,  1936  —  lowa-Nebraska  Canners, 

Annual,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

DECEMBER  2-3,  1936 — Tri-State  Packers,  Annual, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

DECEMBER  3-4,  1936 — Minnesota  Canners,  Fall, 
Lowry  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

DECEMBER  8-9,  1936 — Ohio  Canners,  Deshler-Wal- 
lick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  10-11,  1936 — New  York  State  Canners, 
Annual,  Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  15-16, 1936 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  An¬ 
nual,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

JANUARY  4-6,  1937 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual, 
Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

JANUARY  7-8,  1937 — Ozark  Canners,  Annual,  Co¬ 
lonial  Hotel,  Springfield,  Mo. 

JANUARY  24-29 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies, 
Annual,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-29 — National  Canners,  Annual,  Hotel 
Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-29 — National  Food  Brokers,  Annual, 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  27,  1937  —  National  Pickle  Packers, 
Annual,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Wisconsin  Canners  Meet 

Elect  John  L.  Albright/  Columbus  Foods 
Corporation/  President.  Attendance  Large. 


A  FTER  luncheon,  attended  by  canners  and  allied 
interests,  President  King  Weeman,  Shawano 
/  \  Canning  Company,  called  to  order  the  Thirty- 

second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association  at  the  Schroeder  Hotel,  November  16th, 
introducing  Paul  Fishback,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Food  Brokers  Association,  who  commented  upon  the 
Robinson-Patman  Law  as  interpreted  by  reputable 
diagnostitians. 

The  Patman  Law 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act  to  prevent  discrimination  in 
competition,  restraint  of  trade  and  the  creation  of 
monopoly,  he  said.  It  provides  for  a  like  price  for  a 
like  quantity  to  a  like  trade  classification — brokerage 
can  be  paid  by  only  the  one  party  for  service  rendered. 
If  a  broker  renders  a  canner  a  sales  service,  he  receives 
his  compensation  from  that  canner.  However,  if  a 
broker  buys  for  resale,  no  brokerage  or  commission 
can  be  granted  by  the  seller.  He  makes  his  profit 
through  the  resale  of  the  goods.  “Offered  price”  may 
change  if  conditions  affecting  the  market  warrant  it, 
providing  the  seller  has  sufficient  proof  of  the  necessity 
for  such  change.  Advertising  allowance  is  permissible 
on  the  proportionate  basis,  provided  such  allowance  is 
made  to  all  buyers  alike,  and  that  the  allowance  is 
actually  used  for  the  purpose  intended.  Firms  ignor¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  liable  to  a  maximum 
fine  of  $5,000,  one  year  imprisonment,  or  both,  and  to 
suit  by  parties  discriminated  against  for  loss  of  treble 
the  amount  of  damages  upon  court  award  of  verdict  to 
claimant. 

Avoiding  Sub-Standards 

Maurice  Siegel  of  the  specialized  food  chemists  firm 
of  Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore,  advised  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  blanch  for  the  retention  of  flavor  in  peas  and 
string  beans  (as  prescribed  by  the  National  Canners 
Association).  The  alcohol  insoluble  solids  test  pro¬ 
vides  an  accurate  means  of  determining  the  fully 
matured  peas,  or  those  which  have  reached  the  seed 
stage  from  the  desirable  canning  qualities  and  which 
should  fall  into  the  sub-standard  or  soaked  peas  classi¬ 
fication.  As  the  leaders  in  the  pea  canning  industry, 
Mr.  Siegel  strongly  urged  that  the  members  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Association  take  steps  to  discourage  the  packing 
of  soaked  or  seed  peas  which  is  doing  much  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  consumer  in  the  use  of  the  canned  product, 
and  to  devise  a  means  of  positive  identification  so  that 
no  deception  may  occur. 


Unemployment  Compensation 

In  discussing  the  Wisconsin  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Law  and  its  problems  as  they  affect  the 
canners  of  the  State,  Marvin  Verhulst,  Senior  Ex¬ 
aminer  of  the  Department,  brought  to  the  meeting  a 
request  of  the  Industrial  Commission  that  the  canners, 
as  an  association  or  body,  petition  the  commission  for 
a  hearing  of  their  claims.  As  a  result  of  a  special 
meeting,  orderly  procedure  for  the  hearing  was 
formulated. 

Informative  Labeling 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  D.  Bigelow,  the  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  are  continuing  studies  in  an  effort  to  determine 
proper  legends  for  informative  labeling.  Doctor  Bige¬ 
low  thoroughly  described  the  alcohol  insoluble  solids 
methods  of  determining  the  maturity  of  peas  and  ex¬ 
hibited  the  necessary  apparatus  for  the  information  of 
those  interested  in  conducting  their  own  tests. 

Business  Session 

At  the  Business  Session  President  Weeman  revealed 
the  reduced  income  of  the  Association  as  a  result  of 
the  curtailed  crop  experienced  by  many,  necessitating 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Directors  terminating  as  of 
September  1st,  except  on  container  fee,  the  activities 
of  the  Traffic  Department  so  capably  executed  by  F.  L. 
Thomas  for  the  past  eleven  years.  This  action  was 
greatly  regretted  by  the  membership,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Traffic  Department  can  be  resumed  at  an  early 
date.  The  Treasurer’s  report  revealed  the  situation. 

F.  L.  Thomas  reported  the  work  of  the  Traffic  De¬ 
partment  to  September  1st  in  the  quoting  of  thousands 
of  rates,  the  auditing  of  freight  bills,  and  his  efforts 
to  gain  favorable  rates  for  the  canners  of  the  State. 
In  this  respect  Mr.  Thomas  has  been  very  successful  in 
past  years.  However,  the  carriers  have  found  little  or 
no  increase  in  the  haul  and  as  a  result  an  advance  is 
expected  to  become  effective  with  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year.  The  continuation  of  the  Traffic  Department 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  pending  sufficient 
income  for  its  retention. 

The  Secretary’s  Report 

Report  of  Executive  Secretary,  Harry  R.  Burr: 

I  have  tried,  on  occassions,  to  look  into  the  future  and 
prophecy  or  predict  what  we  might  have  ahead  of  us  but  after 
the  experience  of  Tuesday,  November  3rd,  1936,  I  feel  sort  of 
all  washed  up  on  trying  to  guess  anything.  We  thought  early 
last  June  that  we  had  a  wonderful  crop  of  peas  in  the  bag. 
We  guessed  there  would  be  a  total  pack  of  over  20  million  cases. 
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We  guessed  that  85  cents  per  dozen  for  standards  was  a  good 
price  on  futures.  We  gussed  that  there  was  plenty  of  moisture 
in  the  soil  and  that  it  wouldn’t  get  hot  in  July.  We  guessed 
the  aphids  probably  wouldn’t  show  up  this  year.  And,  look 
what  happened.  We  guessed  wrong,  that’s  all. 

SALES  AND  CONTRACTS — There  is  a  peculiar  problem 
in  this  canning  industry  that  we  all  know  about,  but  so  far  have 
been  unable  to  solve  successfully.  Practically  every  item  that 
enters  into  our  cost  of  production  is  a  fixed  charge  agreed  to 
under  contract  before  a  single  can  comes  off  the  line.  Cans, 
boxes,  condiments,  raw  products,  labor  overhead  and  interest 
are  all  established  by  agreement  or  contract  long  before  we 
start  actual  canning  operations. 

To  protect  ourselves  against  these  fixed  charges,  we  try  to 
sell  a  part  of  our  season’s  pack  as  futures  under  a  contract  at 
an  agreed  price.  The  balance  of  the  pack  is  sold  on  the  open 
or  spot  market  at  a  price  that  is  everything  other  than  an 
established  price,  a  price  that  is  subject  to  quick  change,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  supply  and  demand,  competition,  fair  or  otherwise. 

Once  a  sale  is  consummated,  however,  either  for  a  future  or 
immediate  delivery,  we  should  feel  assured  that  there  is  at  least 
a  gentleman’s  agreement  as  to  price  terms  and  delivery  date, 
and  that  the  signed  contract  or  purchase  order  will  be  fulfilled 
by  both  buyer  and  seller.  That  has  not  been  true  in  the  canning 
industry. 

Surely,  there  is  sufficient  honor  and  good  business  ethics  in 
the  canning  and  food  distributing  industry  to  improve  this  de¬ 
plorable  practice  and  I  urgently  recommend  to  you  that  we  join 
with  all  other  canners’  associations,  state  and  national,  through 
the  medium  of  a  properly  authorized  joint  committee,  in  a  con¬ 
structive  and  powerful  effort  to  establish  once  and  for  all  the 
validity  and  legality  of  our  sales  contracts  and  agreements. 

I  understand  that  a  committee  of  this  character  will  hold  a 
conference  with  a  similar  committee  of  distributors  at  the 
National  Convention  next  January.  I  trust  that  the  conclusion 
reached  will  be  definite  and  constructive  instead  of  “deferred 
for  future  consideration.” 

GROWERS  CONTRACTS — Reports  indicate  possible  diffi¬ 
culty  next  spring  in  obtaining  contracts  for  growing  canning 
crops,  peas  in  particular.  This  is,  of  course,  caused  by  the 
repeated  crop  failures  and  the  generally  higher  prices  being 
received  for  other  farm  commodities.  There  seems  to  be  a 
growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  Wisconsin  canners,  at  least,  to 
guarantee  the  cost  of  seed,  furnish  seed  free  or  guarantee  a 
minimum  return  per  acre. 

I  have  three  recommendations  to  make  that  may  be  of  some 
value  if  you  anticipate  difficulty  with  your  growers  next  spring. 

First:  Confer  with  all  other  canners  in  your  district  and 
attempt  to  draft  and  use  a  standardized  form  of  grower’s 
contract. 

Second:  If  you  have  not  done  so,  request  the  National  Canners 
Association  to  send  you  a  supply  of  their  “Canner-Grower” 
bulletins  for  each  of  your  growers.  You  will  find  this  informa¬ 
tion  in  these  bulletins  of  unusual  value  and  designed  to  help 
you  maintain  the  interest  of  your  growers  in  your  canning 
operations. 

Third:  To  pea  canners,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  you  can 
assure  your  growers  that  a  practical,  cheap  and  efficient  method 
of  controlling  pea  aphids  will  be  available  next  year. 

These  treatments  are  not  100  per  cent  efficient  as  yet,  but 
results  obtained  prove  conclusively  that  we  are  on  the  right 
track  and  that  these  bugs  can  be  brought  under  a  control  that 
is  practical,  efficient  and  reasonably  cheap. 

THE  WISCONSIN  CANNER — Shortly  after  the  heat  wave 
last  July,  the  idea  was  conceived  of  issuing  a  weekly  association 
bulletin  and  calling  it  “The  Wisconsin  Canner.”  Sample  copies 
were  prepared  and  issued.  Questionnaires  went  out  to  possible 
subscribers  and  advertisers.  The  response  was  extremely  grati¬ 
fying,  although  objections  were  raised  by  the  other  trade 
journals.  It  was  evident  however  that  there  was  a  field  for 
such  a  publication  and  that  it  could  be  made  a  source  of  in¬ 
teresting  accurate  information,  an  advertising  medium  of  value, 
and  a  source  of  income  to  the  Association, 


There  is  some  question  in  the  minds  of  the  directors  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  good  policy  to  go  into  the  publishing 
business  and,  for  the  present,  we  will  continuing  issuing  this 
bulletin  in  mimeographed  form.  There  is  a  possibility  that  even 
in  this  form  it  may  be  used  as  an  advertising  medium  by  our 
supply  companies  and  brokers.  Personally,  I  would  like  to  see 
such  a  publication  used  by  our  own  member  canners  as  a  place 
in  which  to  advertise  their  own  products  under  their  own  labels. 

For  many  years,  we  have  talked  of  a  Wisconsin  canners 
advertising  campaign  but  the  plans  have  always  failed  because 
those  interested  refused  to  pay  for  “dead  heads”  or  “free  riders.” 
Under  this  plan,  you  can  tell  your  own  story  about  your  own 
product  under  your  own  labels  and  begin  the  development  of  a 
reputation  for  your  particular  quality  or  commodity  instead  of 
paying  advertising  allowances  for  your  product  under  a  dis¬ 
tributor’s  label.  Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  products 
canned  in  Wisconsin  are  sold  under  distributors  labels.  This 
80  per  cent  consists  largely  of  the  better  grades,  leaving  the 
standards  to  go  out  under  canners’  labels.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  consumer  does  not  know  and  can  not  find  out  where  the 
good  peas  come  from?  Furthermore,  there  would  be  a  great 
incentive  to  pack  better  quality  if  you  knew  it  was  going  to  be 
your  reputation  that  was  at  stake  when  these  consumers  looked 
at  your  label  on  the  can. 

WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN — Since  the  very  beginning  of  the 
canning  industry  in  Wisconsin,  peas  have  been  the  commodity 
produced  in  greatest  volume.  Today,  beans,  beets,  kraut, 
cherries,  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes  are  occupying  a  very  definite 
place  in  the  total  volume  packed  in  the  State.  Climatic  and  soil 
conditions  are,  of  course,  the  principal  factors  in  producing  any 
of  these  vegetables  or  fruits.  Due  primarily  to  unfavorable 
growing  conditions,  peas  have  failed  to  yield  a  normal  crop  in 
recent  years  and  many  canners  are  looking  around  for  other 
commodities  upon  which  to  base  their  operations.  This  last  year 
there  has  developed  a  very  definite  interest  in  whole  grain  sweet 
corn  stimulated  no  doubt  by  the  increasing  consumer  demand 
for  the  product  but  also  by  the  evident  fact  that  Wisconsin  soil 
and  climate  seem  to  be  favorable  to  the  growing  of  this  par- 
tiqplar  product.  Reports  indicate  an  increase  in  the  acreage 
and  the  number  of  plants  that  will  produce  whole  grain  sweet 
corn  next  year  in  Wisconsin.  Diversification  of  this  character 
is  desirable  and  will  add  greatly  to  the  reputation  of  Wisconsin 
canned  foods  provided  the  highest  possible  standard  of  quality 
is  sought  for  and  maintained. 

Whole  grain  corn  should  be  a  strictly  fancy  product.  It  can 
be  packed  and  sold  in  volume  only  on  this  basis  and  we  must 
take  heed  of  our  experience  with  peas  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  over-production,  poor  quality  and  subsequent  losses. 

Varieties  and  seed  stocks  are  perhaps  of  greatest  importance 
in  achieving  a  quality  pack.  Neither  the  finest  kind  of  ma¬ 
chinery  nor  the  most  careful  processing  can  make  quality  out 
of  poor  raw  product. 

The  canning  industry  in  Wisconsin  is  definitely  becoming 
quality  conscious  and  that  the  purpose  of  this  Wisconsin 
Canners  Association,  as  set  forth  in  the  original  Articles  of 
Organization,  32  years  ago;  “the  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
Wisconsin  canned  foods,”  is  going  to  be  realized  from  this  time 
on  as  that  all  of  these  products,  peas  included,  are  going  to  be 
packed,  in  this  State,  with  the  highest  possible  quality  as  the 
major  objective  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  every  plant  owner, 
every  processor,  superintendent  and  grower.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  time  than  right  now  to  re-dedicate  the  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association  to  its  original  purpose  and  commit  ourselves  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 
We  need  have  no  fear  of  competition  from  other  states  if  such 
a  program  is  undertaken  and  adhered  to  in  the  years  to  come. 
There  never  has  been  and  there  never  will  be  a  surplus  of  fancy 
canned  foods  packed  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  this  gang  here  in 
Wisconsin  can  insure  the  future  welfare  of  your  respective 
companies  in  no  sounder  manner  than  to  run  your  plants  to 
capacity  on  a  quality  basis.  I  mean  just  that.  Every  line  of 
canning  machinery  in  this  state  can  be  operated  at  maximum 
capacity  every  year  and  every  case  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  if 
and  when  those  cases  are  filled  with  a  quality  product.  Let 
somebody  else  pack  soaked  peas  and  field  corn.  Let  other  states 
increase  their  volume  of  competing  products  on  a 'low  cost  basis. 
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REAL  INSURANCE 
SERVICE 

#  is  more  than  simple  issuance  of  policies  to  your 
order.  It  means  proper  supervision  of  your 
entire  insurance  set-up. 

•  It  calls  for  an  expert  survey  of  your  physical 
properties  so  that  your  specific  requirements 
may  be  met  in  the  most  comprehensive  yet 
economical  manner. 

#  It  suggests  the  elimination  of  hazards  and  the 
installation  of  safeguards  in  order  to  bring  ' 
your  insurance  costs  down  to  the  lowest  figure. 

CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigcoi  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

For  All  Food  Products 

We  Manufacture  More  Than  Fifty  Various 
Types  of  Equipment  for  The  Canner 


Write  For  Our  General 
Catalogue 


ROBINS'  Improved 
All  Steel  Retort  In  Stock 
For  Immediate  Shipment 


ROBINS' 

All  Perforated  Process  Crates 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard,  Concord  &  W.  Falls  Ave. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

WrUe  Us  About  The  Tuc-Robins  Line  Of  Whole  Grmn 
Com  Canning  Machinery. 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VI  RC  I  N  I A 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  -  T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 
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We  will  still  be  in  the  game,  pay  dividends  and  be  proud  of  our 
reputation  as  quality  packers. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  AND  SOCIAL  SE¬ 
CURITY — I  consider  the  inclusion  of  the  canning  industry 
under  this  Act  as  uncalled  for,  unnecessary  and  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  sound  government  regulation  of  industry.  The 
operation  of  a  canning  factory  in  a  community  creates  employ¬ 
ment,  relieves  unemployment  and  cannot  by  any  process  of 
reasoning  be  held  responsible  for  seasonable  employees  whose 
period  of  employment  comes  to  an  automatic  end  when  the  last 
ton  of  peas  or  corn  lands  in  the  warehouse.  I  also  consider 
the  present  rules,  regulations  and  definitions  under  which  the 
Act  is  being  administered  highly  impractical  and  showing  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Industrial  Commission  to  encourage  as 
many  claims  and  pay  benefits  to  as  many  employees  as  possible 
regardless  of  their  eligibility  and  the  protests  of  their  employers. 

We  do  not  deny  our  obligation  to  those  whom  we  employ 
more  or  less  throughout  the  year  and  do  not  object  to  basing 
our  contributions  as  required  by  the  Act  on  the  earnings  of  this 
group.  We  do  object  to  the  multiplicity  of  records  and  reports 
required  by  the  Commission  and  the  allowing  of  benefits  to 
seasonable  employees.  For  those  reasons  may  I  urge  that  we 
take  all  the  necessary  steps  to  either  seek  an  amendment  to 
the  Act  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  or  force  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Commission  to  change  the  administrative  definitions 
and  rules  in  such  a  way  as  to  more  correctly  meet  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  employment  in  the  canning  industry.  May  I  repeat 
that  it’s  lots  of  fun  to  play  Santa  Claus  at  Christmas  time,  but 
who  in  hell  wants  to  wear  a  red  flannel  suit  and  whiskers  the 
year  round. 

ASSOCIATION  MEMBERSHIP  AND  FINANCES— It  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  we  cannot  continue  to  meet  all  of  your 
requirements  and  requests  for  service  with  less  than  one-half 
the  income  we  received  in  previous  years.  At  the  same  time  you 
all  realfte  I  am  sure  that  this  coming  year  is  going  to  require 
detailed  and  constant  attention  to  many  of  these  difficult  legis¬ 
lative  problems  and  that  the  association  program  of  research 
and  experimentation  relative  to  canning  crops  and  processing 
methods  must  be  continued.  There  is  a  big  job  ahead  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  establishments  of  uniform  grades  on  raw 
products  that  we  ourselves  must  get  at  right  away  or  be  forced 
to  buy  our  raw  products  as  per  the  grades  and  specifications 
conceived  by  some  pencil  pusher  in  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets 

A  start  was  made  this  past  season  on  peas,  but  outside  of 
collecting  comparative  data  at  a  few  plants,  it  amounted  to 
nothing.  We  were  confronted  one  Monday  morning  during  the 
pack  with  an  order  from  one  of  the  Agricultural  commissioners 
instructing  our  good  friend,  Chas.  Pulley,  to  place  75  inspectors 
in  75  pea  canning  plants  in  Wisconsin  with  instructions  to  grade 
every  load  of  peas  and  tell  the  canner  how  much  to  pay  the 
grower  for  them.  Chas.  Pulley  refused  to  carry  out  this  order 
and  had  arranged  a  conference  in  my  office  that  afternoon  to 
see  what  could  be  done  about  it.  His  Master  called  him  home 
that  same  day  and  we  lost  forever  one  of  the  best  friends  the 
canning  industry  ever  had,  but  the  commissioner  who  issued 
that  order  is  still  on  the  job  and  getting  ready  to  shoot  the 
works  next  season. 

I  mention  these. things  to  show  you  in  part  at  least  just  what 
transpires  all  too  frequently  there  at  Madison  and  what  we 
might  expect  would  happen  if  the  executive  office  was  not 
maintained. 

I  believe  that  the  adjustments  that  are  being  made  by  your 
officers  will  permit  the  continuation  of  this  type  of  service  and 
also  allow  a  portion  of  the  time  and  money  to  be  used  in  the 
general  field  of  research  and  experimentation.  If  we  can  keep 
going  on  those  two  programs  and  nothing  else,  your  investment 
in  the  form  of  association  dues  will  pay  a  dividend  big  enough 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  if 
you  tell  him  about  it. 

APHID  CONTROL — Although  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  not  yet  ready  to  fully  endorse 
the  use  of  Derris  as  a  means  of  control  of  the  pea 
louse,  the  1936  experiments  of  J.  E.  Dudley,  Jr.,  of  the 
Madison  office  of  the  Department,  closely  parallelled 
those  for  1935,  which  showed  an  approximate  90  per 


cent  kill,  a  progressive  mortality  rate,  with  practically 
no  reproduction  from  those  few  that  did  escape. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Dudley 
for  his  splendid  efforts  and  results  in  attaining  an 
economical  control  measure  for  the  pea  canners  worst 
enemy.  It  is  expected  that  final  recommendations  will 
be  forthcoming  at  an  early  date. 

Damage  Claims 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Loomis  of  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  spoke  of  the  claim  problem  and  how  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  handles  it. 

“During  the  past  ten  years  nearly  9,000  (8,987)  consumer 
complaints  have  been  investigated  by  the  National  Canners 
Association;  1,718  of  this  number  have  been  reported  this  year 
to  November  1st.  There  has  been  a  decided  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  claims  reported  during  the  past  four  months. 

Approximately  71  per  cent  of  all  complaints  reported  to  the 
Association  in  1936  have  come  from  four  States;  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  Ohio.  In  contrast  to  this,  38  of 
the  other  States  have  furnished  only  14.5  per  cent. 

NATURE  OF  CLAIMS — Consumer  complaints,  when  con¬ 
sidered  as  to  their  merits,  may  be  classed  as: 

(a)  Exaggerated  or  fraudulent  claims. 

(b)  Unjustified,  but  apparently  honest  complaints. 

(c)  Well-founded  complaints. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  in  which  classification  a 
claim  belongs,  but  an  investigation,  if  thorough  and  made  by  an 
experienced  man,  usually  enables  one  to  get  a  fairly  intelligent 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  which,  without  such  in¬ 
vestigation,  is  purely  a  matter  of  guesswork. 

Consumer  complaints  are  made  against  all  classes  of  packaged 
products  and  are  in  the  same  general  category  as  damage  claims 
against  transportation  agencies,  public  utilities  and  automobile 
owners. 

It  is  important  to  contest  unjust  claims  not  merely  to  avoid 
paying  unwarranted  tribute  in  an  individual  case,  but  as  a 
matter  of  policy  for  the  protection  of  the  industry  and  to  show 
the  consuming  public,  among  which  there  still  exists  some  unfair 
prejudice  against  canned  foods,  that  canners  are  not  afraid  to 
stand  back  of  their  products. 

SERVICE  TO  MEMBERS — As  part  of  its  regular  service  to 
members,  the  National  Canners  Association  is  prepared  to  in¬ 
vestigate  consumer  complaints  and  to  contest  claims  which 
appear  to  be  unjustified. 

Complaints  are  usually  brought  to  our  attention  either  by  a 
member,  a  distributor  or  through  a  newspaper  report.  Prompt 
investigation  of  each  complaint  is  made  by  men  who  have  had 
experience  and  special  training  for  this  work  and  who  are  guided 
by  definite  instructions.  If  the  illness  or  injury  reported 
appears  to  be  serious,  medical  investigators  are  available  who 
are  competent  not  only  to  make  physical  examination  of  the 
complaint,  but  to  testify  in  court  if  necessary. 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Association’s  research  labora¬ 
tories,  who  are  well  qualified  on  the  subjects  of  bacteriology, 
chemistry  and  the  technology  of  canning,  assist  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  exhibits  collected  by  investigators  and  in  giving  expert 
testimony  when  necessary.  The  importance  of  the  relation 
between  the  research  laboratories  and  the  department  of  the 
Association  handling  consumer  complaints  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized. 

Mr.  Loomis  then  related  many  typical  claims  and 
stressed  particular  responsibilities  of  the  canner. 

New  Pea  Varieties 

Professor  J.  E.  Delwiche  of  the  Wisconsin  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Green  Bay,  spoke  of  new  varieties  of 
canning  peas.  The  Professor  expressed  regrets  that 
the  resources  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  work  are 
limited  to  such  an  extent  that  trials  cannot  extend  to 
all  of  the  new  varieties  of  peas  which  have  come  up 
for  recognition  in  recent  years.  Great  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  breeding  of  peas ;  many  varieties  are 
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Hamachek  Pea  Hullins  Equipment 


entire  organization  specializes  in  the  manufacture 
and  service  of  Green  Pea  and  Lima  Bean  Hulling 
Machinery.  We  do  not  make  any  machinery  for  inside 
of  a  canning  plant  to  divide  our  efforts. 

Our  line  of  Pea  Hulling  Machinery  is  complete  and 
includes  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Viner  Power  Units,  En¬ 
silage  Distributors,  Steel  Viner  Sheds,  and  Galvanized 
Field  Boxes  for  shelled  peas. 

May  we  help  you  improve  your  pea  or  limahean  pack  - 
and  your  profits? 


FRANK 

HAMACHEK  MACHINE 

COMPANY 

Established  1880 

Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

Incorporated  1924 

Higher  Quality  Products  at  Lower  Cost! 

LANGSENKAMP  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  TOMATO  PRODUCTS 

#  A  Complete  Line:  Pulpers,  Finiehers,  Cooking  Units  (Kook -More 
Koils),  Stainless  Steel  Tanks  (cooking,  preheating).  Juice  Extractors, 
Juice  Heating  Units,  Hot  Break  Juice  System,  (enclosed  coil  method), 
Easy-Flo  Stainless  Steel  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Fillers,  Juice  and  Pulp 
Strainers,  Electric  Capping  Steels  and  Electric  Tipping  Irons  and  other 
products  and  supplies. 


Advise  your 
requirements 

INDIANAPOLIS, 


Catalog  on 
request 

INDIANA 


Golden  Cross  Corn 

Hybrid  Corn  -  White  Varieties 

its  Quality  Tonnage  that  Counts 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  TOMATO 

Other  seeds  for  the  Canner 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Orokers  and  ConnmSssion 

Ganmd  and  Ganners  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  U.  S.  A. 
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being  offered,  and  there  is,  therefore,  the  need  of  a 
clearing  house  where  these  varieties  can  be  tested  for 
conditions  within  the  State,  In  the  trials  conducted 
this  past  year,  the  Wisconsin  Penin  variety  stood  out 
strongly,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  trials  conducted  in 
the  Southern  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois  canning 
belt  which  follow: 

SUMMARY  OF  TRIALS  OF  NEWLY  INTRODUCED 
VARIETIES 

Southern  Wisconsin  &  Northern  Illinois  Canning  Belt: 


Wis.  Wis.  Early  No.  28.57  Alcross 

Penin.  Sweet  No.  30.7  Alaska  Rogers 
Planted:  4723  4723  4723  4723  4723 

Maturity :  63  days  57  days  70  days  54  days  54  days 

Harvested:  6/25  6/19  7/2  6/16  6/16 

Yield  per  A.:  2446  1950  2089  2147  2171 

%  grade  sizes: 

w .  1.0  315  2^  2^5  2^0 

1  .  2.0  4.0  4.5  5.0  5.5 

2  .  7.0  21.0  16.0  27.5  32.5 

3  . 15.0  39.0  33.0  52.0  45.0 

4  . 25.0  29.0  36.0  13.0  15.0 

5  . 50.0  3.5  8.0 


The  important  points,  regarding  this  trial,  are:  (1)  Wisconsin 
Penin  was  ready  for  canning  seven  days  ahead  of  the  No.  30.7; 
a  variety  of  the  same  maturity  as  Perfection.  (2)  The  yield  of 
Wisconsin  Penin  was  the  highest  of  the  group  tried.  (3)  The 
Wisconsin  Penin  had  the  largest  percentage  of  4’s  and  5’s  com¬ 
bined.  These  two  sizes  comprise  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
production.  (4)  Sampling  of  the  peas  for  this  large  size  shows 
excellent  quality. 

Results  in  the  other  sections  of  the  State  were 
equally  as  gratifying.  Seed  of  this  variety  will  not, 
however,  be  available  in  quantities  until  about  two 
years. 

A  trial  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Charles  B.  Sayre  of 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  using 
the  Wisconsin  Penin,  which  yielded  less  than  the  Per¬ 
fection  and  the  Wisconsin  Early  Sweet  in  that  section, 
but  it  is  felt  that  the  seed  was  probably  damaged  by 
Red  Copper  Oxide  treatment,  for  the  stand  was  not 
at  all  normal.  However,  the  production  of  4  and  5 
sieve  sizes  compared  favorably  with  the  Wisconsin 
trials. 

In  trials  in  Southern  Minnesota  the  Wisconsin  Penin 
gave  a  very  definite  lead  over  other  varieties  tried  at 
that  particular  location. 

Professor  N.  P.  Neal,  of  the  Department  of 
Agronomy,  University  of  Wisconsin,  told  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  production  of  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS— The  new  Board  of 
Directors,  comprising  William  Opitz,  Elkhorn  Can¬ 
ning  Co. ;  J.  L.  Albright,  Columbus  Foods  Corp. ; 
Gilbert  Hipke,  New  Holstein  Canning  Co. ;  A.  F. 
Schroder,  Wisconsin  Canning  Co.;  T.  0.  Anderson, 
Augusta  Canning  Co. ;  C.  W.  Crary ;  W.  L.  Mc- 
Eldowney,  West  Salem  Canning  Co.;  N.  0.  Sorenson, 
Gillett  &  Coleman  Canning  Co.;  Henry  M.  Wollum, 
Owen  Canning  Co.;  met  and  elected  the  following 
officers  for  1936  and  1937 : 

J.  L.  Albright,  Columbus  Foods  Corp.,  President; 
Norman  Sorenson,  Gillett  &  Coleman  Canning  Co., 
Vice-President;  G.  J.  Hipke,  New  Holstein  Canning 
Co.,  Secretary  of  the  Board;  William  Optiz,  Elkhorn 
Canning  Co.,  Treasurer;  Harvey  R.  Burr,  Executive 
Secretary. 


BUREAU  DEVELOPS  CONSUMER  GRADES  FOR 
CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

INCREASING  use  of  consumer  quality  grades  de¬ 
veloped  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  was  reported 
November  10th  by  Paul  M.  Williams  of  the  bureau  to 
the  Consumers’  Institute,  meeting  at  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey. 

Williams  cited  figures  showing  that  during  the  past 
year  one  firm  alone  graded  and  labeled  more  than 
7,000  carloads  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  under 
government  consumer  quality  designations  “A”,  “B”, 
and  “C”. 

Describing  the  government  grades  which  have  been 
developed  to  aid  consumers  in  household  economy,  the 
speaker  said  “the  bureau  hopes  that  the  canning  and 
distributing  industries  will  voluntarily  adopt  the  label¬ 
ing  recommendations  in  the  interest  of  common 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  with  consumers.” 

These  recommendations  are  that  in  addition  to  the 
grade  designation,  the  labels  on  canned  products  carry 
appropriate  descriptive  information  such  as  the  count 
of  pieces  as  in  the  case  of  peaches,  sieve  size  as  in  the 
case  of  peas,  strength  of  sirup  in  the  case  of  fruit,  and 
number  of  servings. 

Quality  labeling  was  urged  by  Williams  as  more  in¬ 
formative  to  consumers  than  the  confusion  of  many 
“meaningless”  brands  on  the  market. 

“The  bureau  is  not  objecting  to  these  brand  names,” 
he  said,  “but  we  do  want  to  point  out  how  many  of 
them  are  utterly  devoid  of  reference  to  quality. 

“From  an  advertising  standpoint,”  he  added,  “there 
is  an  abundance  of  good  space  going  to  waste,  in  which 
the  quality  of  the  products  might  be  described.” 

Canners  and  distributors  using  the  government 
quality  grade  labeling  system  are  not  required  to  have 
their  products  inspected  by  the  bureau,  but  Williams 
said  that  if  they  desire  official  grading  the  cost  aver¬ 
ages  about  one-ten-thousandth  of  a  cent  for  ordinary 
size  cans. 

This,  he  declared,  is  the  answer  to  critics  who  say 
that  government  grading  would  impose  a  terrific  cost 
burden  on  consumers. 

The  government  grades  have  been  used  for  several 
years  by  canners  and  distributors  up  to  the  point  of 
retail  sales.  Recently,  some  distributors  have  carried 
the  system  through  to  consumers.  The  bureau  seeks 
further  extension  of  this  aid  to  consumers. 

The  grades  cover  different  factors  for  quality  in  each 
commodity.  The  grade  of  peas,  for  instance,  includes 
five  factors:  clearness  of  liquor  surrounding  the  peas, 
uniformity  of  size  and  color,  freedom  from  defects, 
tenderness  and  maturity,  and  flavor. 

The  usual  considerations  in  grading  fruits  are  color, 
uniformity  of  size,  freedom  from  defects,  character  of 
fruit,  and  flavor.  The  young,  tender,  most  succulent 
immature  vegetables  usually  grade  highest,  whereas 
fully  matured  but  not  over-ripe  fruits  are  usually  most 
desirable. 
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A  ivr  ivr  17  IJ  C*  C  17  17  TA  C  prompt  shipment 

\_J  i  1  1  1  xLi  JLV  O  T-i  Tj  U  or  future  contract 


MASTER  MARGLOBE  TOMATO 


PEAS  •  BEANS  •  CORN 
BEET  •  CARROT  •  CABBAGE 
PICKLE  CUCUMBER  SEEO 

A  complete  line  of  canners’  seeds  car¬ 
ried  at  all  our  warehouses: — Atlanta, 
Ga;  Sacramento,  Cal;  Mercedes, 
Texas;  Toledo,  Ohio; — Home  office, 
Milford,  Conn. 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

MILFORD  CONNECTICUT 

See  our  Exhibits  and  Representatives  at  all  Conventions 
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FARM  INCOME  CONTINUES  TO  RISE 

From  The  Fertilizer  Review 

In  spite  of  drought,  farmers’  cash  income  in  1936  will 
be  about  11  per  cent  above  1935.  Price  relationships 
are  more  favorable  to  the  farmer  than  at 
any  time  since  1929. 


HOW  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  HAVE  RISEN 
IN  THE  LAST  FOUR  YEARS 


Sept.  15, 

Sept.  15, 

1932 

1936 

Cotton,  ^  per  lb . 

...  7.2 

12.5 

Cottonseed,  $  per  ton . 

...  11.28 

33.15 

Potatoes,  4  per  bu . 

...  38.0 

113.7 

Wheat,  ^  per  bu . 

...  37.4 

104.3 

Corn,  ^  per  bu . 

...  28.0 

104.7 

Oats,  per  bu . 

...  14.4 

43.5 

Hogs,  $  per  cwt . . 

...  3.78 

9.68 

Cattle,  $  per  cwt . 

...  4.31 

5.88 

Butterfat,  4  per  lb . 

....  17.6 

35.5 

The  improvement  in  agricultural  purchasing  power 
which  began  in  the  spring  of  1933  and  which  has 
so  greatly  improved  the  economic  status  of  the 
farmer  has  continued  to  date.  Marketings  of  farm 
products  during  the  last  half  of  the  current  year  are 
expected  to  be  somewhat  below  the  same  period  last 
year,  but  income  will  be  increased  by  a  higher  level  of 
prices. 

During  the  1920’s  the  annual  cash  income  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  was  near  ten  billion  dollars,  with  a  peak 
in  1929  of  nearly  ten  and  a  half  billions.  The  drastic 
decline  in  urban  purchasing  power  and  the  sharp 
downward  movement  of  prices  which  began  in  the 
latter  part  of  1929  resulted  in  farm  cash  income  falling 
off  59  per  cent  between  that  year  and  1932,  according 
to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  decline 
continued  through  the  first  four  months  of  1933,  with 
income  of  slightly  less  than  four  billion  dollars  in  the 
twelve  months  ended  April,  1933,  marking  the  low 
point  of  the  depression.  Recovery  then  set  in,  with 
farm  income  stimulated  by  a  sharp  advance  in  the  price 
of  farm  commodities  and  by  the  initiation  of  govern¬ 
ment  payments  to  farmers  who  cooperated  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  control  program. 

Not  only  did  the  farmer  suffer  severely  in  the  1929- 
1932  decline,  but  the  farm  population  as  a  group  suf¬ 
fered  more  than  did  the  entire  population.  Total 
national  income  produced  fell  off  less  from  1929  to 
1932  than  did  income  produced  on  the  farms.  Stated 
in  a  different  way,  agriculture’s  share  of  the  national 
income  which  amounted  to  8.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
in  1929  was  only  5.9  per  cent  in  1932.  Natural  eco¬ 
nomic  forces,  left  to  themselves,  were  prostrating 
agriculture.  Some  form  of  government  intervention 
and  control  was  regarded  in  most  quarters  as  desirable, 
if  not  necessary. 

Following  the  adoption  of  a  Government  program 
designed  to  restore  parity  between  farm  and  urban 
purchasing  power,  a  reversal  of  trend  took  place,  with 


income  produced  on  the  farm  rising  more  rapidly  than 
all  income.  While  total  national  income  increased  by 
one-third  from  1932  to  1935,  agricultural  income  about 
doubled.  Agriculture’s  share  of  the  total  national  in¬ 
come  which  had  been  only  5.9  per  cent  in  1932  was  9.1 
per  cent  in  1935,  higher  than  it  had  been  in  1929. 
Real  progress  was  being  made  in  improving  the  rela¬ 
tive  economic  position  of  the  farmer. 

In  enacting  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  in  1933 
one  of  the  announced  objectives  was  the  restoration  of 
pre-war  parity  between  the  prices  received  by  farmer 
for  products  sold  and  prices  paid  by  them  for  commodi¬ 
ties  purchased.  In  the  period  from  1923  through  1929 
the  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  usually  ranged 
between  90  and  100  per  cent  of  the  index  of  prices 
paid,  based  on  the  pre-war  relationship  as  100.  Thus 
during  that  period  price  relationships  were  what  might 
be  considered  normal  and  from  the  standpoint  of  prices 
stability  prevailed. 

In  the  downward  movement  of  prices  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  however,  marked  disparities  developed,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  farmer.  WTiile  the  index  of  prices 
received  by  him  was  falling  off  from  152  in  1929  to  55 
in  March,  1933,  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  him  de¬ 
clined  from  155  to  only  100.  The  ratio  of  prices  re¬ 
ceived  to  prices  paid,  which  had  been  99  in  August, 
1929,  was  54  in  February,  1933.  In  other  words,  if 
a  farmer  sold  the  same  volume  of  products  in  the 
latter  month  as  in  the  former  and  spent  the  proceeds 
for  goods  needed  on  the  farm  or  in  his  home,  he  would 
get  only  about  half  as  much  as  in  1929. 

What  happened  following  February,  1933,  is  gen¬ 
erally  known.  Farm  prices  began  to  rise,  and  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  other  prices.  Increased  indus¬ 
trial  activity  with  rising  employment  and  higher  wage 
rates  made  it  possible  for  urban  consumers  to  pay 
more  for  food. 

Due  in  part  to  the  effect  of  the  drought,  but  also 
reflecting  the  continued  upward  trend  in  business 
activity  and  consumer  purchasing  power,  prices  of 
farm  products  in  recent  months  have  shown  a  marked 
rise.  Pre-war  parity  has  practically  been  restored,  as 
the  ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  was  98  in 
both  August  and  September,  the  highest  point  reached 
since  August,  1929. 

Price  relationships  alone,  of  course,  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story,  for  if  a  farmer  has  little  or  nothing  to 
sell  it  makes  no  difference  to  him  whether  prices  are 
high  or  low.  Consequently  the  emphasis  in  agricul¬ 
tural  planning  has  been  shifted  from  price  parity  to 
income  parity.  But  whether  we  look  at  prices,  or  in¬ 
come,  or  both,  we  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  farmer’s  position  has  been  greatly  improved  and 
the  improvement  is  still  in  progress. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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THE  •  IDEAL  •  CHRISTMAS  •  GIFT 

for  managers,  superintendents,  brokers  and  buyers 


New  1936  edition 

A 

COMPLETE 
COURSE  in 
CANNING 

360  Pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae 
for  everything  ‘^‘^Can-able^’ 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully 
Bound.  Stamped  in  Gold. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  by 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  S.  GAY  STREET,  MARYLAND 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


TIDE  SETS  THE  OTHER  WAY — The  news  reports  say 
shipment  of  2,050  cases  of  headless  fresh  shrimp, 
amounting  to  almost  58  short  tons  and  comprising  the 
largest  movement  of  its  kind  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
Far  East,  was  lifted  by  the  Japanese  liner  Montevideo 
Maru,  of  the  Osaka  Shoshen  Kaisha  for  Yokohama  and 
Kobe.  The  shipment  was  carried  in  cold  storage.  While 
smaller  consignments  have  been  moved  in  cold  storage, 
no  shipment  has  ever  approached  the  magnitude  of  the 
movement  on  that  vessel.  The  business  in  headless 
fresh  shrimp  has  been  developing  rapidly  in  the  Gulf 
Coast  producing  area  during  the  past  few  years,  so 
much  so  as  to  cut  into  the  established  trade  in  canned 
shrimp  and  the  sun-dried  product.  Because  of  higher 
prices  paid  by  shippers  of  the  fresh  headless,  diversion 
to  that  branch  from  canners  has  been  experienced 
since  the  development  of  that  trade. 

• 

GORRELL  A  GUEST — A  scheduled  meeting  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  of  the  Canners  League  of  California,  No¬ 
vember  16th,  was  enlarged,  to  include  members,  in 
order  to  welcome  Secretary  Frank  E.  Gorrell,  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  and  others  who  had 
attended  the  convention  of  the  Pacific  Fisheries  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Del  Monte  the  week  before.  Secretary 
Gorrell  spoke  on  the  proposed  new  food  and  drug  bill, 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  plans  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  convention  of  the  national  association  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  Miss  Isabel  Young,  of  the  staff  of  the  American 
Can  Company,  was  also  a  guest. 

• 

FREEDOM  FROM  BANKERS,  AND  INTEREST=SUCCESS 
Says  “Armour”  for  November,  under  “Sound  Finance” ; 
“The  payment  of  dividends  is  not  always  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  that  a  company  is  prospering.  The  records  are 
full  of  instances  of  companies  having  paid  dividends 
right  up  to  the  moment  of  failure.  By  the  same  sign, 
failure  to  pay  dividends  is  not  necessarily  evidence  that 
a  company  is  losing  ground.  If  earnings  are  applied 
to  debt  reduction  and  the  elimination  of  interest 
charges  a  company  is  certainly  making  progress 
whether  it  is  paying  dividends  or  not.  Armour  &  Com¬ 
pany  furnishes  an  example.  Before  the  1923  reorgani¬ 
zation  Armour  paid  interest  on  $125,000,000  which  was 
owed  to  banks.  The  Company  now  owes  only  about 
$12,000,000  to  banks.  Funded  debt  has  been  reduced 
from  $140,000,000  in  1923  to  $94,000,000  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  Outstanding  preferred 
stock  has  been  reduced  from  $132,700,000  to  $114,900,- 
000  in  this  period.  Expenses  that  have  to  be  met 
before  earnings  can  be  paid  out  as  dividends  are  being 
reduced  steadily  and  substantially.  The  total  of  the 
debt  reductions  enumerated  above  is  $176,800,000.  Few 
companies  can  show  a  similar  record  of  financial 
progress.” 


A  CANNING  CENTER — Eight  canneries  in  Stockton, 
Calif.,  turned  out  a  pack  of  about  1,900,000  cases  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  this  year,  the  output  being 
valued  at  $5,720,000.  About  half  of  the  pack  was 
tomato  products. 

• 

TOUCHING — Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  and 
true  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Get-Together  Com¬ 
mittee,  about  to  entertain  the  Tri-State  and  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Canners  Association.  That’s  it:  Contribu¬ 
tions  from  supply  men  of  all  kinds,  from  brokers,  etc., 
etc.,  are  wanted,  and  in  generous  proportions,  to  enter¬ 
tain  your  good  friends  and  customers,  the  canners. 
Send  remittance  to  James  F.  Cole,  Treasurer,  care  of 
Continental  Can  Company,  Baltimore  Trust  Building, 
Baltimore — not  later  than  November  23rd — if  you 
would  have  your  name  on  the  menus. 

FISH  CANNERS  MEET — ^With  an  attendance  of  about 
three  hundred,  the  annual  convention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Pacific  Fisheries  was  held  at  Del  Monte,  Calif., 
November  12th.  Discussions  centered  largely  upon 
advertising,  quality  of  packs  and  legislative  problems 
connected  with  the  industry. 

• 

ANOTHER  FOR  STOKELY — Sale  of  more  than  eight 
acres  of  land  adjoining  the  American  Can  Company 
plant  in  Tampa,  Florida,  to  Stokely  Brothers  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Indianapolis,  on  which  to  erect  a  large  canning 
plant  was  announced  at  Tampa.  Stokely  Brothers, 
one  of  the  largest  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  com¬ 
panies  in  the  country,  is  now  operating  a  plant  at 
Tampa  and  is  building  a  warehouse  at  the  Tampa 
Union  terminals,  according  to  the  Tampa  Morning 
Tribune,  which  added:  “The  new  plant  would  be  for 
canning  of  grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice,  vegetables 
and  other  Florida  products.  It  was  reported  the  com¬ 
pany  was  prepared  to  put  $250,000  in  the  plant  and 
ground,  that  the  first  unit  would  be  a  one-story  build¬ 
ing  of  permanent  construction,  150x300  feet  in  size, 
and  that  1,000  persons  would  be  employed,  but  Harry 
McCartney,  Southeastern  District  Manager,  would  not 
confirm  these  figures.  Tt  is  too  early  to  make  definite 
statements  like  that’,  McCartney  said.  ‘We  do  not 
know  when  we  will  build,  and  plans  that  may  appear 
to  be  all  right  now,  might  not  be  suitable  a  year  from 
now.  Two  hundred  persons  are  now  employed  here  by 
the  company  and  the  number  will  be  doubled  in  a  few 
weeks’.” 

• 

ELECTION — ^William  Timson,  of  the  Alaska  Packers 
Association,  San  Francisco,  was  re-elected  president 
and  August  Buschmann,  of  Seattle,  was  elected  first 
vice-president,  and  member  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
succeeding  E.  B.  Hanley,  of  Seattle. 
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CONTINENTAL  CAN  PROMOTIONS — F.  Gladden  Searle, 
recently  made  Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Sales  for 
the  Continental  Can  Company,  announces  the  following 
new  appointments:  E.  S.  Linville,  and  James  F.  Cole 
have  each  been  appointed  Assistant  General  Manager 
of  Sales.  Mr.  Linville’s  headquarters  will  be  at  the 
New  York  Office;  Mr.  Cole’s  headquarters  at  the  Balti¬ 
more  Office.  E.  J.  O’Connor,  and  L.  J.  LaCava  have 
each  been  appointed  Assistant  General  Manager  of 
Sales  in  the  General  Line  Division.  Their  headquarters 
will  be  at  the  New  York  Office. 

• 

PRINCEVILLE  CANNING  COMPANY,  Princeville,  Illinois, 
which  has  46  acres  in  asparagus,  is  planning  on  putting 
out  an  additional  18  acres  in  the  spring.  In  addition, 
Charles  W.  Holmes,  field  man  of  the  company,  will  set 
25  acres  on  a  farm  of  60  acres  which  he  has  just  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  purpose.  The  company  packed  approxi¬ 
mately  8,000  cases  of  asparagus  this  year.  They  also 
packed  47,000  cases  of  corn  and  12,000  cases  of  yams. 
Due  to  adverse  growing  conditions,  the  pack  this  year, 
especially  of  corn,  was  way  below  normal. 

• 

FERTILIZER  RESULTS — Placed  end  to  end,  1,192  pounds 
of  wax  beans  would  reach — well,  far  beyond  the  limit 
of  your  patience.  Anyway  it’s  enough  beans  to  serve 
your  family  for  several  years.  If  you  are  an  apostle  of 
abundance,  it  will  interest  you  that  all  these  cases  and 
cans  of  beans  are  not  a  whole  crop,  but  just  the  in¬ 
crease  in  yield  on  a  single  acre — not  the  result  of  in¬ 
tensive  or  expensive  cultivation,  but  simply  the  reward 
of  research  to  find  the  right  place  to  put  fertilizer — not 
a  lot  of  fertilizer,  but  in  each  case  a  mere  300  pounds 
per  acre.  At  Geneva,  New  York,  beans  yielded  2,706 
pounds  when  the  fertilizer  was  put  two  inches  below 
the  seed ;  3,898  pounds  with  the  fertilizer  in  bands  1.5 
inches  to  the  sides  of  the  seed. 

— Agricvltural  Engineering  for  November  1936. 

• 

UPS  WAGES — The  F.  E.  Booth  Company,  operating 
plants  at  Pittsburgh  and  Monterey,  Calif.,  has  in¬ 
creased  wages  by  14  per  cent.  All  workers  will  share 
in  the  raise. 

• 

MODIFIED  u.  s.  REGULATIONS  on  dog  and  cat  food. 
Recent  developments  in  the  commercial  preparation  of 
dog  food,  cat  food,  and  similar  products  have  caused 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  modify  its  regulations  pertaining  to 
these  products.  Designated  as  Amendment  10  to 
B.  A.  I.  Order  211,  the  new  requirements  provide  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  familiar  meat-inspection  stamp 
from  containers  of  dog  food  and  similar  products.  The 
new  regulation  provides,  however,  that  containers  of 
such  products  may  bear  the  statement  “The  meat  or 
meat  by-product  ingredient  of  this  article  has  been  ex¬ 
amined  and  passed  under  Federal  supervision.  This 
article  has  been  prepared  in  an  establishment  operating 
under  Federal  meat  inspection.”  The  regulation,  now 
in  effect,  also  provides  that  the  regular  meat  inspection 
legend  as  used  on  food  intended  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  may  not  be  used  on  foods  designated  as  being 
intended  for  dogs,  cats,  foxes,  and  similar  animals. 


CRCO  PRESENTS 

The  Lifetime 

FEEDER 


for  GREEN  PEA  VINERS 


The  new  CRCO  All-Steel  Feeder  for  Pea  Viners 
is  the  last  word  in  strons,  rusged  construction. 
Constructed  to  permit  feeding  only  the  proper 
amount  to  the  viner,  this  new  feeder  eliminates 
necessity  of  any  mechanical  means  of  vine  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Write  for  Bulletin  SF-1  and  special  low 
prices  now  being  offered. 

CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO., 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

Chisholm-Ryder  Sales  Corp.  Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co.  Chlsholm-Ryder  Sales  Corp. 

Columbus.  Wis.  Oxden,  Utah  Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  K  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 
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Cash  in  on  Christmas  Gift  Suggestion 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


IN  November  9th  editorial,  you  read  in  The  Canning 
Trade  that  your  assistance  in  helping  your  distribu¬ 
tors  move  your  goods  into  consumption  is  far  ahead 
of  the  old  idea  of  selling  canned  foods,  which  dumped 
them  in  the  wholesalers  warehouse  and  left  the  entire 
job  to  him.  Exactly  opposite  the  item  in  question  was 
a  full  page  ad  telling  you  of  an  effective  way  in  which 
you  might  help,  in  fact,  five  concrete  ideas  were 
illustrated  for  your  quick  posting. 

How  many  of  those  reading  this  article  have  acted 
on  the  suggestion  that  readers  write  Continental  Can 
Company  for  detailed  information  on  Christmas  Food- 
Gift  Merchandising?  Those  qualified  to  know  say  a 
large  part  of  all  enteries  in  contests,  now  so  popular, 
come  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  contest.  No 
doubt  the  largest  number  of  requests  of  Continental  for 
the  information  they  have  available  will  come  in  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  or  two  in  December.  If  you  have 
not  written  them  as  yet,  you  still  have  time  to  do  so 
and  to  act  effectively  on  suggestions  they  will  give  you. 
Do  it  now ! 

In  order  to  clinch  the  matter  in  your,  mind  and  save 
you  the  time  required  for  looking  up  the  issue  in  ques¬ 
tion  let’s  remind  ourselves  of  the  plans  suggested  in 
the  ad  referred  to.  First  you  were  told  to  get  your 
wholesale  and  retail  customers  to  bid  on  quantity  lots 
of  canned  foods  to  be  distributed  by  community  chests, 
local  relief  organizations  and  charitable  agencies.  If 
you  happen  to  be  a  canner  of  peaches,  remember  the 
great  advertising  drive  to  move  more  canned  peaches 
will  be  on  in  full  force  during  December.  There  is  no 
reason  why  an  employer  should  not  give  a  dozen  21/2 
size  cans  of  peaches  as  Christmas  gifts  to  his  em¬ 
ployees,  instead  of  the  time  honored  turkey  or  holiday 
gift  of  poultry.  In  fact,  I  know  of  a  large  printing  firm 
that  gave  away  last  Christmas  over  one  hundred  well- 
filled  baskets  of  canned  foods,  because  the  idea  was 
given  them  by  a  customer  anxious  to  see  business  flow 
to  their  stores.  Certainly  you  can  not  expect  to  get 
the  business  unless  you  go  after  it. 

Continental  tells  you  The  Progressive  Grocer,  161 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  has  attractive 
window  posters  ready  to  help  sell  more  canned  foods 
during  the  holiday  season.  The  suggestion  is  made 
that  you  may  make  your  own  if  you  wish,  and,  of 
course,  lithographers  specializing  in  advertising  ma¬ 
terial  for  voluntary  and  corporate  chains  have  fine 
window  banners  available.  For  your  purpose,  how¬ 
ever,  as  an  initial  start  in  the  matter,  a  few  sample 
sets  are  all  you  will  need.  These  can  be  carried  by 


your  men  as  reminders  to  your  trade  that  such  adver¬ 
tising  material  is  ready  for  use  by  those  anxious  to 
sell  more  foods  at  Christmas  time.  Of  course,  it’s  all 
reasonably  priced  so  that  any  individual  or  group  may 
use  it  and  feel  they  are  well  within  their  budget  for 
current  advertising.  If  you  have  a  first  class  screen 
process  shop  in  reach  of  your  office,  or  an  excellent 
printer,  you  may  add  a  window  poster  or  two  to  the 
sets  to  be  obtained  commercially,  and  offer  to  supply 
distributors  with  the  complete  set  unless  you  wish  to 
have  entire  sets  made  up  individually  for  your  use. 
This  seems  hardly  necessary  especially  when  you  pro¬ 
vide  an  extra  poster  on  your  goods  in  addition  to  the 
three  or  four  usually  offered. 

The  Christmas  barrel  suggestion  has  been  used  for 
years  in  various  ways  and  is  always  sure  to  sell  canned 
foods  if  you  expect  it  to,  and  work  toward  that  end. 
Have  your  brokers  suggest  to  organizations  apt  to 
place  such  barrels  in  retail  grocery  stores  that  you 
will  furnish  the  posters  to  go  on  the  barrels  and  if 
you  want  to,  offer  to  pay  for  at  least  half  the  cost  of 
the  barrels  or  boxes  used  to  conduct  the  drive.  On 
your  card  adorning  the  receptacle  you  may  make  brief 
mention  of  your  line  or  brand,  if  you  wish  to,  although 
in  such  a  case  it  is  doubtful  if  your  line  will  receive 
any  more  recognition  than  it  would  if  the  whole  offer 
were  made  on  your  part  as  an  unselfish  gesture  of  good 
will  at  a  time  when  all  men’s  hearts  are  in  tune  with 
willing  giving  to  those  having  less. 

Many  readers  have  already  provided  their  trade  with 
Christmas  wrapped  shipping  or  display  containers 
placing  canned  foods  before  the  consumer  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  dress.  If  you  have  not  done  this  by  the  time  this 
article  is  being  read  you  will  probably  not  have  time 
to  secure  supplies;  but  if  you  are  sorry  you  did  not 
get  at  the  matter  sooner,  you  should  take  steps  at  once 
to  place  your  order  for  next  year.  Then  you  will  have 
no  regrets  over  having  passed  up  an  opportunity  for 
increasing  sales  inexpensively.  Even  at  the  last 
moment,  however,  you  may  be  able  to  provide  your 
trade  with  Christmas  assortments  inasmuch  as  so 
many  canners  now  ship  by  truck  to  nearby  markets. 
To  all  such  you  may  quote  several  items  in  assorted 
dozen,  or  two  dozen  lots,  packed  in  splint  baskets  or 
ordinary  bushel  baskets  lined  with  wax  paper  used 
for  this  purpose  around  the  holidays.  Such  merchan¬ 
dising  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  items  or  the  working  off  of  overstocks  in 
fancy  grades.  Price  such  offerings  right  and  on  a 
basis  allowing  you  to  get  cost  at  least  out  of  the  special 
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packaging  and  something  for  your  trouble  in  the 
matter. 

Your  most  effective  merchandising  at  the  holiday 
time,  however,  will  be  the  effort  you  place  behind  the 
advising  of  your  customers,  wholesale  and  retail,  of 
what  they  may  do  profitably  in  increasing  sales  of 
canned  foods  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Your  letter¬ 
heads  from  now  on  should  carry  the  slogan,  “Give  Food 
for  Christmas”  or  something  in  like  vein.  Your  con¬ 
tacts  and  those  of  your  salesmen  should  always  include 
the  urge  to  your  customers  to  get  out  and  get  some  of 
this  extra  Christmas  business.  Meat  packers  have  sold 
along  these  lines  for  years,  fruit  dealers  never  fail  to 
stress  the  giving  of  fruits  for  Christmas,  canners  too 
will  benefit  in  increased  sales  if  the  proper  support  is 
given  to  the  movement.  Certainly  advertising  dealers 
will  want  to  advertise  the  fact  they  are  looking  for 
business  in  food  baskets  about  December  20th  and 
thereafter  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  Many 
already  have  their  Christmas  lists  made  up  for  the 
mailing  of  attractive  folders  or  mimeographed  sheets 
listing  canned  foods  combinations  available  for  Christ¬ 
mas  giving.  Circularize  your  trade  urging  them  to 
prepare  and  use  such  lists  in  the  way  suggested. 

While  immediate  sales  may  not  result  from  the 
activity,  as  a  graceful  gesture  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
see  to  it  that  your  customers  all  receive  a  liberal 
samplfng  of  your  products.  You  may  just  as  well  in¬ 
clude  your  brokers  in  this  too,  they  have  sold  your 
line  all  the  year,  they  are  going  to  be  out  plugging  for 
you  again  in  1937  so  start  them  off  right  by  means 
of  an  assortment  of  samples  they  may  use  at  their 
leisure  in  their  homes.  Remember  floor  salesmen  and 
even  warehouse  employees  whenever  possible.  The 
man  in  the  stock  room  may  be  out  selling  tomorrow. 
If  you  are  sampling  a  new  item,  or  one  that’s  long  in 
stock,  to  your  buyers,  point  out  to  them  in  person  or 
by  means  of  correspondence  the  merits  of  the  offering 
and  ask  their  assistance  in  promoting  it’s  sale.  You’ll 
be  well  repaid  for  your  efforts  and  expense. 

Whenever  the  goods  you  pack  fall  into  the  class  of 
luxury  items,  stress  their  sale  especially  at  this  time. 
Reports  from  financial  circles  since  election  all  point 
to  a  large  distribution  of  bonus  funds,  Christmas  Sav¬ 
ings  and  so  on.  Get  your  share  by  urging  your  dis¬ 
tributors  to  seek  this  business  particularly.  Point  out 
the  increased  amounts  available  this  year  for  spending 
and  also  make  clear  that  advertising  of  foods  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time  need  not  be  at  such  low  profit  levels  as  have 
prevailed  in  many  markets  and  instances  of  late.  The 
extent  to  which  you  may  follow  this  suggestion  depends 
of  course  on  the  nature  of  the  goods  you  produce,  but 
if  they  are  at  all  out  of  the  class  of  standard  necessities 
help  all  you  can  by  precept  to  keep  up  profit  levels  to 
a  point  where  the  sale  of  your  goods  will  continue  to 
prove  attractive  to  your  retail  distributors. 

“Urge  the  Giving  of  Fine  Foods  for  Christmas.” 

Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  do! 

In  closing,  let’s  thank  Continental  Can  Company  for 
the  additional  sales  help  they  are  giving  canners  by 
constructively  calling  to  their  attention  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  increasing  sales. 


OJune.  dc^  tM! 


After  several  years  of  careful  study  it  was  found  that 
*^Time  does  teW'  the  story  when  you  talk  in  terms  of  3 
Quality  Pea  Grading.  “Hansen”  has  solved  that  pro¬ 
blem.  You  should  give  serious  thought  to  pack 
Quality  Peas. 

Hansen  ^  Quality  Graders 

will  materially  assist  in  obtaining  this  objective. 


For  further  particulars  write 


HANSEN  CAN’G.  MACH.  Corp. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN,  U.  S.  A. 

California  ReprescnUtiTe:  KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO.. 
206-210  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

Intermoantain  Representative;  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY, 
1955  1st  Ave.  South,  Seattle  Washington.  Also  1523  Twenty-Seventh 
St.,  Ogden,  Utah 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


FOOD  AND  DRUG  LEGISLATION 

EVIVAL  of  proposed  reforms  in  national  food  and 
drug  legislation  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress 
is  planned  by  food  trade  organizations,  with  pro¬ 
posed  new  legislation  along  the  lines  of  the  Copeland 
Bill,  which  failed  of  enactment  at  the  last  session. 

Outlining  plans  for  a  revival  of  this  measure, 
Francis  L.  Whitmarsh,  chairman  of  the  pure  food  and 
legislative  committee  of  National-American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  reports  as  follows :  “At  a  meeting 
of  representatives  of  the  food  industry  held  in  New 
York,  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland  predicted  the  early 
enactment  of  a  food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  act  that 
would  strengthen  the  existing  statute  and  afford 
greater  protection  to  consumers,  without  imposing  un¬ 
necessary  burdens  on  industry. 

“The  meeting  was  attended  by  representatives  who 
spoke  for  the  following  branches  of  the  industry; 
manufacturers,  canners,  meat  packers,  wholesale 
grocers,  millers,  preservers,  chain  stores,  ice  cream 
manufacturers,  dairy  products,  citrus  fruits,  and 
bakers. 

“Some  of  the  more  important  questions  discussed 
were  provisions  with  respect  to  multiple  seizures,  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  advertising  sections,  labeling  of 
proprietary  foods,  and  the  establishment  of  standards 
for  food  products. 

“It  was  pointed  out  by  Senator  Copeland  that  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  the  logical 
Government  department  to  enforce  the  advertising  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  proposed  law,  since  in  reality  the  statute 
is  a  health  measure  primarily  designed  to  protect 
consumers. 

“It  was  urged  by  your  committee  and  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  trade  that  former  Senate  Bill  5,  by 
Senator  Copeland,  in  the  form  in  which  it  passed  the 
Senate  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  be  used  as 
a  basis  in  writing  the  new  bill.  It  also  was  pointed 
out  that  prompt  enactment  of  the  proposed  statute  is 
highly  desirable  in  the  interest  of  uniformity  in  food 
laws,  and  that  if  State  Legislatures  were  to  act  on  new 
food  statutes  before  revision  of  the  Federal  act,  there 
would  be  confusion  and  chaos  due  to  lack  of  uniformity. 

GRADING — One  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
the  new  legislation  is  that  which  concerns  grading  of 
food  products.  In  this  respect  Senate  Bill  5  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  proposed  a  McNary-Mapes  provision 
for  all  food  products.  In  other  words,  the  previous 
bill  did  not  provide  for  numerical  or  alphabetical 
grades  for  food  products,  but  gave  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  authority  to  establish,  for  any  food,  a 
standard  of  identity  and  a  reasonable  standard  of 
quality.  In  cases  where  products  fell  below  the  estab¬ 
lished  standard  of  quality  labels  would  be  required  to 


indicate  that  fact.  Senate  Bill  5  also  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  under  which  the  statute  would  become  effective 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  approval.  Your  asso¬ 
ciation  has  urged  that  at  least  twelve  months  be 
allowed  within  which  wholesale  grocers  and  others 
might  dispose  of  labels  on  hand  that  would  not  meet 
the  provisions  of  the  new  measure.” 

PERSONAL  INJURY  CLAIMS 

F  interest  to  canners  and  distributors  alike  is 
an  analysis  of  the  situation  arising  from  per¬ 
sonal  injury  claims  by  food  consumers  pre¬ 
pared  this  week  by  Breed,  Abbott  &  Morgan  for  the 
National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 

“Suits  by  consumers  claiming  illness  or  other  per¬ 
sonal  injury  by  reason  of  the  consumption  of  food 
products  have  been  increasing,”  the  analysis  points 
out.  “Such  cases  are  usually  instituted  against  the  re¬ 
tail  grocer  or  the  wholesaler  or  the  manufacturer.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  manufacturer  is  not  located  within  the 
State  where  the  consumer  resides  and  therefore  the 
action  is  not  brought  against  him. 

“The  ordinary  rule  of  law  has  been  and  still  is  that 
the  manufacturer  or  producer  is  responsible  for  the 
preparation  and  packing  of  the  article  and  is  liable  to 
the  consumer  for  any  injury  which  results  from  a  de¬ 
fect  or  unwholesomeness  arising  from  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  negligence.  There  also  may  be  a  liability  on 
the  part  of  the  retailer  as  seller  of  a  food  product  based 
upon  breach  of  contract.  A  retailer  who  has  been  held 
liable  by  a  consumer  would  have  a  cause  of  action 
against  the  wholesaler  from  whom  he  purchased  to 
recover  the  loss  he  may  have  suffered,  and  a  whole¬ 
saler  would  have  a  cause  of  action  against  the  manu¬ 
facturer  from  whom  he  purchased.  The  prosecution  of 
such  a  cause  of  action  might  involve  practical  difficul¬ 
ties  where  the  parties  are  not  located  in  the  same  state, 
but  as  a  general  rule  repsonsible  manufacturers  stand 
back  of  their  product,  and  are  prepared  to  defend  any 
suit  against  a  retailer  involving  such  a  product. 

“Where  the  wholesaler  has  been  able  to  show  that 
he  purchased  from  a  reputable  manufacturer,  and 
bought  a  product  which  was  represented  to  be  of  good 
quality,  it  has  been  held  that  he  has  met  his  obligation, 
and  that  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer 
cannot  be  imputed  to  the  retailer. 

PRIVATE  LABEL  ANGLE — “Several  recent  cases 
have  extended  the  liability  of  the  wholesaler  in  the 
case  of  goods  sold  under  a  wholesaler’s  private  label. 

“In  recent  cases  in  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals, 
the  highest  court  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  4th  Circuit;  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  wholesalers 
have  been  held  liable  in  the  case  of  food  products  put 
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out  in  sealed  containers  where  negligence  existed  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturer. 

“The  New  Jersey  case  involved  a  can  of  peas  con¬ 
taining  a  pebble.  The  goods  were  sold  under  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocer’s  own  label  and  the  court  said:  Tt  is  fair 
to  say  that  its  (the  wholesaler’s)  conduct  has  been  such 
that  it  might  be  held  to  have  adopted  this  product  as 
its  own,  and  to  have  made  itself  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  the  undisclosed  packer  of  its  own  selection..’ 

“In  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  case,  the  product 
involved  was  a  sealed  can  of  condensed  milk  distributed 
by  a  meat  packer,  who  was  not  the  manufacturer, 
under  the  meat  packer’s  label  and  said  to  have  con¬ 
tained  broken  glass.  In  answer  to  a  contention  that 
the  use  of  the  word  ‘distributor’  indicated  the  manu¬ 
facturer  was  another  party,  the  court  said:  ‘But  in 
our  opinion,  the  average  reader  would  certainly  con¬ 
clude  from  a  perusal  of  the  label  that  the  goods  in  the 
can  were  the  product  of  (distributor’s  name).  True, 
the  word  ‘Distributor’  appears  on  one  side  of  the  panels 
but  it  is  printed  in  type  quite  small  when  compared 
with  the  word  (manufacturer’s  name)  elsewhere  dis¬ 
played  and  the  advertisement  as  a  whole  emphasizes 
(manufacturer’s  name)  connection  with  the  goods  and 
suggests  the  thought  that  the  origin  of  the  goods  from 
such  a  source  was  a  guarantee  of  high  quality.’ 

“The  Connecticut  case  involved  canned  corn  beef 
sold  in  a  similar  manner  and  the  court  said :  ‘One  who 
puts  out  as  his  own  product  a  chattel  manufacturered 
by  another  is  subject  to  the  same  liability  as  though 
he  were  its  manufacturer.’ 

“In  both  of  the  last  two  cases  the  meat  packer  dis¬ 
tributor  selling  under  its  label  food  not  packed  by  it 
was  in  the  same  position  as  a  private  label  wholesale 
grocer. 

“How  shall  the  wholesale  grocer  protect  himself? 

“Most  reputable  packers  assume  responsibility  for 
their  product  and  agree  to  defend  suits  which  are 
brought  involving  that  product  and  indemnify  the 
wholesaler  or  retailer  from  liability.  It  seems  obvious, 
therefore,  that  wholesale  grocers  who  distribute  under 
labels  bearing  their  own  names  and  trade  marks  prod¬ 
ucts  prepared  and  packed  by  others  should  use  the 
greatest  possible  care  to  purchase  from  reputable 
packers  who  are  financially  responsible  and  who  are 
therefore  willing  and  financially  able  to  stand  back  of 
their  merchandise.” 


Not  Just 

Seeds  for  Conners— 

SEEDS  for  CANNERS’ 

PROFITS 

Write  for  prices  on  Ganna’s  Seeds 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

** America's  Oldest  Seed  House" 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


LIMA  BEAN  PACK  OF  1936 
National  Canners  Association  Division  of  Statistics 


MARYLAND 

_ 24/2 _ 8  Z  48/1  E  6/10  Misc.  Totol 

Green  Limas 

Midget  .  2,784  243  7  3,034 

Tiny  .  8,541  ......  662  800  .  9,993 

Small  .  12,841  449  3,812  17,102 

Medium  .  8,652  .  .  277  .  8,929 

Green  and  White..  ,9,042  268  1,912  11,222 

White  .  13,868 _ 132  1,941 . 16,941 

Total  .  55,728  1,744  8,749  iZI  66,221 


DELAWARE 

_ 24/2 _ 8  Z  48/1  E  6/10  Misc.  Total 

Green  Limas 

Midget  .  7,845  684  68  8,497 

Tiny  .  85,419  7,148  3,475  96,042 

Small  .  128,899  7,248  10,769  9,852  497  157,255 

Medium  .  26,961  35  1,949  5,637  .  33,682 

Green  and  White..  138,798  2,348  16,664  156,810 

White  .  141,114 _  1,021  9,149  162  161,436 

Total  .  628,036  7,283  23,809  43,845  649  603,622 


OTHER  EASTERN  STATES 

_ 24/2 _ 8  Z  48/1  E  6/10  Misc.  Total 

Green  Limas 

Midget  .  1,761  239  10  2,010 

Tiny  .  22,732  1,381  3,438  27,661 

Small  .  43,128  3,022  3,179  49,329 

Medium  .  41,120  339  1,206  42,665 

Green  and  White..  173.665  .  138  6,061  4,285  184,029 

White  .  36,187 _ _  2,014  1,606  38,806 

Total  .  317,483  .  6,119  15,898  5,890  344,390 


MICHIGAN,  WISCONSIN  AND  ILLINOIS 

_ 24/2 _ 8  Z  48/1 E  6/10  Misc.  Total 

Green  Limas 

Midget  .  512  .  .  681  . .  1,093 

Tiny  . .  9,665  666  180  10,601 

Small  .  62,493  2,000  2,903  67,396 

Medium  .  21,117  480  4,202  26,799 

Green  and  White..  54,333  1,290  3,228  ......  58,861 

White  .  60.471  1,612  6,299  ......  67,382 

Total  .  198,681  6,048  16,393  H  221,022 


OTHER  WESTERN  STATES 

_ 24/2 _ 8  Z  48/1  E  6/10  Misc.  Total 

Green  Limas 

Midget  .  . .  .  ......  .  ......  . 


Tiny  .  10,393  .  601  1,097  _ _  11,991 

Small  .  7,210  .  921  2,686  .  10,817 

Medium  .  6,000  .  .  6,023  .  11,023 

Green  and  White..  10,901  .  477  6,971  1,838  19,187 

White  .  4,433  .  .  70  2,636  7,139 

Total  .  37,937  .  1,899  16,847  4,474  60,167 


TOTAL  UNITED  STATES 

_ 24/2 _ 8  Z  48/1 E  6/10  Misc.  Total 

Green  Limas 

Midget  .  12,902  .  1,066  666  _ _  14,634 

Tiny  .  136,740  .  10,348  8,990  .  166,078 

Small  .  244,671  7,248  17,161  22,432  497  291.899 

Medium  .  101,860  36  2,768  17,345  .  121.998 

Green  and  White..  386,629  .  4,521  32,826  6,123  430,099 

White  .  266,073  ......  2,766  18,473  4,393  280,704 

Total  . 1,137,765  7,283  38,619  100,732  11,013  1,296,412 


R 
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Single  UhU  orJ!  Complete  Canning  Plant 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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SCANNERS 


Plain  •  Inside  Enameled  •  Lithographed 

also 


«  BEER  CANS 

Plain  and 
Crown  Top 


*  DRY  PACKAGE  CANS 

Plain  and 
Lithographed 


•  OIL  and  GREASE  CANS  *  SPECIALTIES 

^  Our  new,  modern  plant,  equipped  with  the  latest  and  most  efficient 
machinery  provides  unsurpassed  production  facilities.  Packers  Cans  for 
1937  sold  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other  selected  points. 

WE  OFFER  A 

COMPLETE,  INDEPENDENT  AND  HELPFUL 

SERVICE 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY  •  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Divisien  of  CROWN  CORK  &■  SEAL  COMPANY 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Confidence  And  Strength  Everywhere — ^The  Tomato  Situation 
— ^The  Grapefruit  Situation — ^The  Buying  Power. 

EAVY  BUYING  AHEAD — Looking  over  the 
canned  foods  situation  this  week,  there  are 
hardly  any  price  changes  to  be  recorded  at  all; 
everywhere  confidence  and  strength  are  in  evidence, 
with  the  market  firm  or  threatening  to  advance,  as  in 
the  case  of  canned  corn.  They  are  selling  canned  to¬ 
matoes  at  421/2  cents  for  I’s ;  65  cents  for  2’s  standards, 
and  extra  standards  at  75  cents;  21/2’s  at  921/2  cents; 
3’s  at  $1.05  and  lO’s  at  $3.00  for  standards,  and  $3.25 
for  extra  standards,  but  only  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  Other  sections  are  asking  and  getting  70 
cents  to  75  cents  for  2’s,  and  other  prices  in  proportion. 
The  interests  (and  those  interests  must  be  ingrowing, 
certainly  they  are  not  in  favor  of  the  canners)  who  are 
naming  these  prices  unfortunately  set  the  market  for 
this  region.  But  those  canners  who  run  their  own 
business,  and  are  not  under  the  lash  of  the  money¬ 
lenders,  ought  to  be  able  to  see  that  there  is  no  reason 
at  all  for  such  prices;  and  so  unless  they,  too,  are 
absolutely  forced  to  sell,  they  ought  to  stay  out  of  the 
market.  Read  the  market  reports  of  other  great 
canned  foods  centers,  and  learn  that  canned  foods 
stocks  are  working  low  in  distributors’  and  chain 
store  hands,  and  that  they  see  the  time  very  close  when 
replacements  must  be  made.  And  all  of  them  report 
a  steady  continuance  of  the  tremenduous  demand  from 
consumers,  cleaning  the  shelves.  It  ought  to  be  worth 
while  to  wait  for  the  10  cents  per  dozen  advance  over 
the  present  canned  tomato  prices  ruling  in  this 
territory. 

They  are  packing  a  little  spinach,  here  and  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but  not  enough  to  upset  the  strong  position  of 
this  article.  The  crops  are  just  not  there,  and  but 
few  canners  are  running  on  it.  Note  the  prices  on  our 
market  page. 

Even  good  old  pumpkin  went  Ritzy  this  season,  and 
has  turned  out  a  pack  in  size  that  the  buyers  have  about 
taken  all  up,  and  at  prices  well  in  line  with  other 
canned  foods. 

The  grapefruit  canners,  of  both  hearts  and  juice, 
have  been  a  little  stampeded  by  the  reports  of  the  big 
crop,  and  probable  increase  in  the  output,  and  have 
named  prices  too  low.  They  will  not  be  able  to  buy 
the  fruit  at  prices  which  will  permit  them  to  produce 
at  such  low  prices,  for  the  Government  Surplus  Com¬ 
mittee  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  growers,  and 
pegged  the  price  to  save  the  growers  from  ruin.  But 


the  old  badger  game  of  the  buyers  (or  is  it  the  brokers) 
“sell  a  good  proportion  of  your  expected  pack  at  cost, 
so  as  to  get  it  out  of  the  way,  and  then  make  up  on  the 
remaining  pack” — seems  never  to  fail  of  working. 
There  is  neither  sense  nor  good  business  in  such  a  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  Heaven  knows  the  canners  ought  to  know 
it  by  this  time.  If  ever  there  was  a  case  of  “heads 
we  win,  tails  you  lose”  for  the  buyers,  this  sort  of 
selling  ought  to  get  the  orchid.  If  they  pack  this 
grapefruit  and  juice  of  a  worthwhile  quality  they  will 
sell  every  can  produced.  If  the  pack  proves  to  big 
profits  of  course  will  be  small,  but  there  ought  to  be  a 
profit  in  every  sale,  or  there  should  be  no  sale. 

BUYING  POWER — We  are  getting  almost  tired  of 
calling  your  attention  to  the  amount  of  money  avail¬ 
able,  and  widespread,  and  that  the  people  are  enjoying 
that  money  in  its  spending.  The  strawmen  that  were 
set  up  by  the  politicians,  in  the  recent  election,  have 
all  been  blown  over,  and  now  it  is  known  that  there 
are  only  a  normal  number  of  unemployed,  in  fact  that 
employment  is  pretty  nearly  up  to  normal  when  com¬ 
pared  with  some  of  the  best  years,  and  in  the  main  at 
better  wages,  which  means  more  money  to  spend.  All 
business  and  industry  are  booming  along,  raising 
wages,  and  expanding.  And  look  what  has  happened 
since  the  passage  of  that  tax  law  aimed  at  the  huge 
undivided  profits,  withheld  from  the  dumb  (silent) 
stockholders.  All  of  you  have  stocks  on  which  you 
have  not  seen  a  dividend,  probably,  since  you  bought 
them,  and  yet  the  annual  reports  of  those  concerns  all 
show  huge  amounts  set  aside  for  all  manner  of  flimsy 
excuses,  while  officers  continued  to  draw  princely 
salaries.  To  avoid  the  7  per  cent  to  27  per  cent  tax 
on  these  withheld  profits,  and  which  will  be  assessed 
January  1st,  up  to  date  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
in  dividends,  and  by  other  means,  have  been  announced, 
and  the  procession  has  only  just  begun.  Shortly  the 
Christmas  savings  funds,  and  other  savings  of  that 
kind,  will  be  released.  This  means  the  greatest  spend¬ 
ing  orgy  ever  seen  in  this  or  in  any  other  country. 
And  you  worry  about  canned  foods  prices ! 

The  canned  foods  market  is  taking  very  good  care 
of  itself,  thank  you ;  and  most  canners  have  put  away 
what  remaining  stocks  they  own,  if  need  be  until  after 
the  turn  of  the  year ;  but  they:  will  be  pressed  to  sell 
before  that.  The  consumer  market  is  hungry  for 
canned  foods,  has  the  money  to  buy  them,  and  will  not 
be  denied.  If  you  can’t  make  a  profit  out  of  that — you 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  business. 

And  if  you  can’t  find  something  in  this  outlook  for 
your  industry  to  be  heartily  thankful  for  on  next 
Thursday,  then  get  something  for  your  dyspepsia. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Business  Better,  Prices  Steady — Replacement  Buying  Near — 
Tomatoes  Unchanged — Corn  Moving  Better  And  Strengthen¬ 
ing — Fancy  Peas  Cleaning  Out — Salmon  Moving  Well. 

New  York,  November  20,  1936. 

The  situation — increased  trading  in  the  spot 
market,  coupled  with  more  activity  in  the  resale 
market,  has  developed  locally  during  the  past  week. 
With  the  outcome  of  the  maritime  strike  still  in  doubt, 
and  intercostal  shipments  at  a  standstill,  more  interest 
has  naturally  developed  in  spot  offerings  as  buyers 
come  into  the  market  to  round  out  their  supplies.  Thus 
far,  distributors  have  not  had  to  resort  to  all-rail  ship¬ 
ments  of  canned  foods  from  the  West  Coast,  although 
some  movement  in  dried  fruit  and  nuts  is  currently  in 
evidence.  Prices,  in  the  main,  continue  steady. 

THE  OUTLOOK — With  pack  statistics  bearing  out 
earlier  forecasts  of  curtained  production  of  canned 
foods  for  1936,  distributors  are  interested  in  making 
additional  purchases  of  canned  foods  for  factory  ship¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  first  quarter  of  1937 
will  witness  a  cleanup  of  carryover  stocks  in  canners’ 
hands.  Increasing  retail  prices  for  canned  foods  indi¬ 
cate  that  early  purchases  have  moved  rapidly  into 
consuming  channels,  pointing  to  the  need  for  early 
replacement  buying  by  both  chain  stores  and  whole¬ 
sale  grocers.  With  a  sellers’  market  thus  indicated,  the 
failure  of  some  items  to  show  a  firmer  price  basis  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  surprising. 

TOMATOES — California  canners  continue  to  ex¬ 
perience  difficulty  in  lining  up  their  growers  on  the 
new  pack,  with  some  growers’  organizations  reportedly 
considering  a  plan  for  a  cooperative  canning  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  event  that  they  cannot  come  to  terms  on 
prices  with  established  canneries.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  the  coast  market  is  showing  a  stiffening  tendency 
on  solid  pack,  although  tomatoes  in  puree  remain 
rather  easy.  The  southern  market  has  failed  to  record 
any  recovery,  and  current  “bottom”  prices  on  offerings 
for  cannery  shipment  are  40  cents  for  Is,  65  cents  for 
2s,  90  cents  for  2i/4s,  $1.00  for  3s,  and  $2.85  and  up 
for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  cannery.  The  market  in  the  mid¬ 
west  holds  steady. 

CORN — Standard  corn  is  moving  in  better  volume 
in  the  wholesale  market,  and  a  firmer  tone  is  develop¬ 
ing  as  cannery  holdings  diminish.  Southern  packers 
are  still  offering  some  standard  crushed  at  85  cents, 
although  the  general  asking  price  is  90  cents.  Western 
canners  are  generally  quoting  an  inside  price  of  95 
cents  on  standard  varieties.  Fancy  country  gentlemen 
is  up  to  $1.35  at  western  plants,  while  fancy  golden 
bantam  corn  generally  commands  $1.25,  both  for 
Maine  and  western  packs. 

PEAS — With  stocks  of  fancy  peas  well  cleared  from 
canners’  hands,  more  interest  is  developing  in  stan¬ 
dards,  and  some  buying  for  cannery  shipment  is  re¬ 
ported.  Standards  are  generally  held  at  an  inside  price 


of  90  cents  per  dozen,  with  favored  brands  command¬ 
ing  more. 

STOKELEY  IN  FLORIDA — Further  expansion  in 
canning  operations  in  Florida  is  indicated  by  announce¬ 
ment  that  Stokeley  Bros.  &  Co.,  national  canners,  with 
headquarters  at  Indianapolis,  have  acquired  an  eight- 
acre  tract  adjoining  the  American  Can  Co.  plant 
in  Tampa  for  the  location  of  a  cannery.  The  new  plant, 
Tampa  reports  have  it,  will  pack  grapefruit,  grape¬ 
fruit  juice,  vegetables,  and  other  Florida  products, 
and  will  represent  an  initial  investment  of  $250,000. 
The  Stokeley  company  recently  purchased  the  cannery 
of  Good  Foods,  Inc.,  at  Tampa,  and  is  building  a  ware¬ 
house  at  the  Tampa  Union  Terminals  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  its  prospective  Florida  canned  foods  pack. 

TEXAS  ALSO  EXPANDING — Reports  from  Texas 
also  indicate  the  probability  of  further  expansion  of 
canning  operations  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  area, 
with  several  new  canneries  reported  under  contempla¬ 
tion  for  that  area.  This  section  is  specializing  in  the 
packing  of  citrus  products  and  vegetables. 

HECHT  GOES  WEST — Leo  Hecht,  well  known  to 
the  grocery  trade  throughout  the  country  and  until 
recently  in  charge  of  purchasing  operations  here  for 
the  Grand  Union  Company,  has  been  appointed  pur¬ 
chasing  manager  for  National  Tea  Company,  and  will 
take  up  his  new  duties  in  Chicago  on  December  1. 

SALMON — Spot  salmon  is  moving  well  in  small  lots 
at  steady  prices,  but  demand  for  stocks  for  coast  ship¬ 
ment  is  in  abeyance  pending  a  settlement  of  the  strike 
of  maritime  workers.  Seattle  reports  indicate  that 
unsold  stocks  in  first  hands  are  steadily  dwindling. 
Holdings  of  the  principal  varieties,  as  of  October  31, 
are  estimated  by  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries  as 
follows:  Fancy  reds,  331,322  cases,  against  439,744 
cases  on  the  same  date  last  year;  Alaska  pinks,  1,698,- 
608  cases,  against  2,269,169  cases;  chums,  208,561 
cases,  against  420,897  cases.  Holdings  of  other  grades 
are  also  lower.  Considering  the  fact  that  this  year’s 
pack  of  salmon  established  a  new  high  record,  the 
industry  has  made  considerable  progress  in  stabilizing 
its  position. 

PUMPKIN  IN  DEMAND — With  the  holiday  season 
at  hand,  buyers  are  ordering  pumpkin  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  in  larger  quantities,  particularly  on  the  No.  10 
size.  Business  is  reported  on  southern  fancy  dry  pack 
this  week  on  the  basis  of  85  cents  for  2V2S  and  $2.85 
for  10s,  at  canneries. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — No  developments  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  are  reported  in  the  market  for  California 
canned  fruits  this  week.  With  shipments  suspended, 
canners  are  marking  time  pending  a  resumption  of 
intercoastal  movement,  and  are  now  jeopardizing  the 
position  of  the  market  in  the  interim  by  putting  out 
“offerings”  which  would  only  tend  to  undermine  the 
current  favorable  statistical  position.  Distributors 
anticipate  a  few  offerings  at  concessions  at  the  year- 
end  on  the  part  of  small  canners  anxious  to  clear  out 
odds  and  ends  to  strengthen  their  year-end  financial 
reports,  and  current  indications  are  that  these  offer¬ 
ings  will  be  snapped  up. 
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SPINACH — Southern  pack  is  coming  in  for  more 
attention  by  buyers  as  other  sources  of  supply  on  the 
West  Coast  are  shut  off  by  the  strike.  Southern 
canners  are  quoting  the  market  on  fancy  spinach  for 
immediate  shipment  at  60  cents  for  Is,  80  cents  for  2s, 
$1.00  for  21/^s,  and  $3.75  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 
The  coast  market  is  held  at  $1.15  for  2i^s  and  $3.90 
for  10s,  f.  o.  b.  California  canneries  or  common 
shipping  point. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Activity  Sustained — Consumer  Purchasing  Moves  Up — Pea 
Canners  Show  Confidence — Corn  Business  Quiet  But  Firm — 
Tomato  Canners  Meeting — Pumpkin  Pack  Completed  and 
Largely  Cleaned  Up — Bean  Canners  About  Sold  Out — Low 
Prices  on  Grapefruit — Fruits  Quiet — Apple  Canners  With¬ 
draw — Cherry  Prices  too  High? — The  Old  Timer. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  November  20,  1936. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Activity  continues  on  a 
well  sustained  basis.  Our  distributors  are  in 
an  optimistic  frame  of  mind.  Some  of  the 
houses  find  floor  room  at  a  premium — meaning  that 
their  stocks  are  heavy,  but  not  more  so  than  is  usual 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Meanwhile,  increased  pur¬ 
chasing  power  among  the  great  masses  of  consumers 
is  reflected  in  the  greater  retail  activity.  Canned  food 
prices  remain  firm  and  there  is  little  or  no  pressure 
to  sell  by  canners. 

PEAS — Interest  centered  this  week  in  the  Wisconsin 
Canners  Convention  at  Milwaukee  which  concluded 
Wednesday.  Those  Chicagoans  who  attended  report 
that  among  a  number  of  thinking  pea  canners,  there 
was  manifested  concern  over  the  Aphis  and  other  crop 
diseases  that  have  ravished  pea  fields  to  such  a  marked 
degree,  the  past  two  or  three  years.  How  to  fight  it; 
how  to  control  it  and  how  to  be  assured  of  a  reasonable 
tonnage,  is  what  is  giving  concern. 

Those  canners  who  are  holding  a  portion  of  their 
this  year’s  pack,  are  confident  that  the  market  will  be 
much  better  and  that  these  surpluses  will  work  off 
very  handily  long  before  it  is  time  to  plant  pea  seed 
for  1937. 

CORN — Only  routine  buying  is  noted.  Prices  are 
firm.  The  lowest  quotation  during  the  past  week  on 
No.  2  tin  standard  corn  your  correspondent  has  noted 
was  92  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Illinois  cannery,  but  that  was 
for  immediate  shipment  only  and  was  the  remnant  of 
the  seller’s  pack. 

No.  2  fancy  Illinois  Country  Gentleman  corn  is  one 
of  those  items  that  is  just  as  scarce  as  the  proverbial 
hen’s  teeth.  Here  and  there  a  small  lot  is  found  and 
readily  sold  at  $1.25,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  No.  10  corn 
continues  in  limited  supply. 

TOMATOES — A  number  of  Chicago  brokers  are  in 
attendance  at  the  Fall  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Canners 


Association  today.  As  readers  of  The  Canning  Trade 
know,  the  Hoosiers  are  “pulling  off”  their  scheduled 
two-day  meeting  on  the  19th  and  the  20th. 

During  the  week  under  review,  there  has  been  little 
change  in  prices.  One  can  call  the  market  on  No.  2 
standards  cents  to  75  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  and 
Ohio  factory,  with  an  occasional  small  lot  that  is 
quickly  snapped  up,  quoted  at  70  cents. 

Other  sizes  like  No.  2i/^  standards  are  firmly  held 
at  $1.00,  along  with  No.  10  standards  at  $3.25,  and 
sales  being  recorded  daily. 

PUMPKIN — Packing  is  over  throughout  this  dis¬ 
trict  and  the  continued  broad  demand  has  practically 
cleaned  up  the  small  surplus  that  was  quoted  after 
canners  had  filled  their  future  contracts.  No.  2  extra 
standard  pumpkin  today  is  firm  at  60  cents,  factory, 
with  No.  21^  tin  at  75  cents  to  80  cents,  factory.  No. 
10  tins  have  been  in  better  call  and  $2.75,  factory,  is 
the  low.  Keen  observers  maintain  that  by  the  middle 
of  the  coming  month,  pumpkin  canners  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois  will  have  sold  their  entire  1936  production. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Michigan  canners 
are  reported  to  be  well  sold  out.  The  few  lots  remain¬ 
ing  in  Wisconsin  canners’  hands  are  cleaning  up 
rapidly.  The  market  is  well  sustained  with  No.  2 
standard  cut  green  90  cents,  factory,  bottom.  Other 
grades  and  sizes  are  in  proportion. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Lower  prices  from  Florida  have 
stimulated  the  demand.  A  heavy  volume  has  been 
recorded  the  past  fortnight.  The  new  and  low  price 
on  No.  2  fancy  hearts  is  85  cents,  Tampa  rate  of 
freight.  Many  canners  are  refusing  to  meet  that 
figure,  claiming  that  with  the  Government  control  in 
sight,  that  it  is  too  great  a  hazard.  Texas  canners  are 
not  interested  in  selling  hearts  at  all  and  are  holding 
back  pressure  in  the  sale  of  grapefruit  juice. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Business  on  peaches, 
apricots  and  other  California  canned  fruit  items  has 
been  slow  and  confined  to  small  fill-in  lots  which 
brokers  use  to  make  up  pool  cars.  These  cars  are 
shipped  from  the  interior  of  California  and  not  from 
Coast  ports. 

APPLES  —  Several  leading  Pennsylvania  canners 
have  withdrawn  on  both  apples  as  well  as  applesauce, 
but  New  York  State  canners  are  still  willing  to  accept 
business.  Oregon  and  Washington  are  quoting  No. 
10  fancy  SP  apples  at  from  $4.00  to  $4.50,  Coast. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — ^With  canners  having  run  the 
price  up  to  $7.50  factory  or  more,  the  all  important 
question  is — ^have  the  bakers’  supply  houses  and  other 
distributors  been  moving  their  purchases  into  dis¬ 
tributive  channels.  The  universal  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  seems  to  be — no.  Some  buyers  claim  that  if  they 
placed  their  selling  price  on  a  replacement  basis, 
cherries  simply  would  be  dead.  The  general  upturn 
in  business,  however,  will  possibly  make  these  buyers 
have  a  change  of  mind  soon. 

DEATH — Lewis  E.  Bulkeley,  a  leading  Chicago  food 
broker  and  head  of  the  company  bearing  his  name, 
died  November  14  at  his  home  in  Oak  Park,  a  Western 
suburb  of  the  City. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

The  Slaughter  of  the  Shrimp — Fishermen  and  Canners  Not 
Making  Expenses — Prices  Very  Strong — 

Colder  Weather  Helps  Oysters 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  20,  1936. 

SHRIMP — “Killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
egg.”  Just  read  a  little  article  in  the  “Pathfinder” 
which  in  a  way  also  depicts  the  situation  in  the 
shrimp  industry  today. 

The  article  follows :  “Sixteen  members  of  the 
Schechter  family,  four  of  them  the  brothers  who 
brought'  about  the  downfall  of  the  NRA  by  fighting  it 
in  the  court,  voted  for  Roosevelt.  ‘We  want  another 
NRA,’  they  said,  explaining  that  cut-throat  competi¬ 
tion  killed  their  poultry  business  after  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  their  case.” 

In  the  shrimp  industry,  for  years  many  fishermen 
and  factory  operators  have  disregarded  and  fought 
the  conservation  law  of  the  State  intended  to  protect 
the  shrimp,  yet  nothing  has  done  more  to  deplete  the 
supply  of  shrimp  today  than  the  persistent  violation 
of  the  conservation  law.  Baby  shrimp  that  have  no 
commercial  value  have  been  slaughtered,  whereas, 
if  they  had  been  left  unmolested  and  allowed  to  grow 
to  maturity,  the  scarcity  of  shrimp  that  exists  today 
would  not  have  happened. 

The  supply  of  shrimp  continues  light  in  Alabama 
and  so  light  that  the  fishermen  and  canners  are  not 
making  expenses.  Louisiana  is  doing  the  bulk  of  the 
shrimp  canning,  although  Mississippi  is  getting  fairly 
good  quantities  of  shrimp  out  of  the  Louisiana  waters 
that  may  keep  them  out  of  the  “red”. 


“Lew,”  as  all  his  friends  called  him,  had  been  in 
failing  health  for  some  time.  Two  years  ago  he 
motored  to  California,  camping  along  the  wayside,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  mountains,  staying  several  months  at  a 
resort  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  all  in  the  effort  to  try  to 
build  back  his  health.  A  few  months  ago,  he  went  to 
the  hospital  but  it  seems  that  there  wasn’t  anything 
in  medical  science  that  could  help  him. 

Mr.  Bulkeley  was  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers’  Association,  being  chairman  of 
the  Resolution  Committee  for  the  past  several  years. 

His  activities  were  largely  centered  in  the  Dried 
Fruit  end  of  the  grocery  business  although  some  two 
or  three  years  ago,  his  company  broadened  out  into 
the  canned  food  field. 

Mr.  Bulkeley  was  highly  regarded  by  all  who  knew 
him  and  the  brokerage  fraternity  has  lost  a  real  mem¬ 
ber.  A  widow  and  three  sons  survive. 

The  business  will  be  carried  on  under  the  able 
management  of  Harry  Schierholz  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  “Lew”  for  twenty  years  or  so. 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  last  week)  — 
The  Old  Timer  read  as  follows : 

“The  original  draft  of  the  proposed  new  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  which  Senator  Copeland  introduced  in 
June,  1933,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  standards  of  quality,  as  well  as  identity,  for 
all  food  products.  After  giving  notice  of  the  proposed 
standards,  he  was  to  hold  public  hearings  in  each  case 
and  then,  and  only  then,  promulgate  the  standards. 
And  it  would  be  at  least  ninety  days  more  before  the 
standards  would  become  effective. 

“Simple  and  reasonable  as  that  provision  was,  never¬ 
theless  it  terrified  the  canners  and  wholesale  grocers. 
Just  what  conversations  may  have  taken  place  between 
them  and  the  publishers  of  “news”  about  canned  foods 
can  only  be  conjectured.  But  certainly  the  national 
magazines,  especially  those  devoted  to  helping  women 
manage  their  homes  more  efficiently,  were  strangely  re¬ 
luctant  to  publish  anything  in  favor  of  a  piece  of  re¬ 
form  legislation  vitally  affecting  the  health  and  pocket- 
book  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States.” 

And  if  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Canning  Trade 
doubt  this,  they  will  find  the  above  on  page  179 — 
Chapter  that  was  entitled,  “Say  it  with  Can  Openers.” 
(Continued  next  week.) 
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Mississippi  canneries  draw  the  bulk  of  their  supply 
of  shrimp  from  the  Louisiana  waters  and  this  has 
always  been  the  case. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.20  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small ;  $1.30  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.40  for  No. 
1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — With  a  minimum  temperature  of  37 
degrees,  this  is  what  is  called  here  good  oyster  weather, 
because  if  it  gets  much  colder,  it  will  interfere  with 
production,  because  the  oystermen  can  not  work  on 
the  reefs  in  severe  cold  weather.  We  are  in  the  semi- 
tropical  area  of  the  continent  and,  therefore,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  withstand  very  low  temperatures. 

The  oysters,  too,  are  showing  up  in  better  shape,  but 
we  have  not  had  any  heavy  rains  to  thoroughly  fatten 
them. 

Spots  have  moved  in  good  volume  and  the  canning 
of  oysters  will  start  just  as  soon  as  oysters  get  fat 
and  plump,  which  should  be  in  another  30  days. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1  per  dozen  for  four 
ounce;  $1.10  for  five  ounce,  and  $2.10  for  ten  ounce, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

The  Great  Bridge — Less  Hurrah  And  More  Rain  Needed — ^The 
Strike — Warehouse  Strike  Ended — Only  Few  Canners  Will 
Put  Up  Fall  Spinach — Light  Business  In  Tomatoes — The  36 
Peach  Pack  Figures. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  November  19, 1936. 

Less  hurrah  and  more  rain—  The  past 

week  proved  the  dullest  in  many  months,  as  far 
—  as  canned  foods  business  was  concerned.  San 
Francisco,  however,  lacked  much  of  being  quiet,  with 
three  days  given  over  to  celebrating  the  opening  of 
the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge,  the  $77,000,- 
000  structure  uniting  the  parent  city  with  its  East  Bay 
suburbs.  During  the  three  days,  about  one  million 
people  crossed  the  bridge,  the  giant  span  caring  for 
6,000  cars  an  hour,  or  all  the  approaches  were  able  to 
accommodate.  Although  famous  for  its  parades  and 
pageants,  all  former  events  of  this  kind  were  outdone 
as  were  all  records  for  crowds.  Each  of  the  parades 
was  witnessed  by  more  than  a  million,  according  to 
police  estimates.  Ideal  weather  added  to  the  success 
of  the  event,  with  spring-like  temperatures  prevailing. 
What  is  now  needed  is  less  hurrah  and  more  rain,  the 
precipitation  to  date  in  Northern  California  being  very 
scant. 

THE  STRIKE — The  maritime  strike  situation  seems 
as  far  from  settlement  as  when  it  was  launched  about 
three  weeks  ago.  Feverish  efforts  are  being  made  to 
bring  ship  owners  and  workers  to  an  agreement,  cul¬ 
minating  this  week  in  a  meeting  at  Washington  of 
mayors  of  leading  seaports  affected.  Greater  San 
Francisco  being  represented  by  Mayor  Angelo  Rossi. 
Stubborness  and  suspicion  on  both  sides  make  the  situ¬ 
ation  a  difficult  one,  with  the  public,  as  ever,  the 
innocent  victim. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  the  labor  turmoil  is  the  return 
to  work  of  warehousemen  employed  by  wholesale 
grocers.  Employees  of  37  grocery  warehouses  in 
Greater  San  Francisco  went  back  to  work  November 
14  after  reaching  an  agreement  with  employers  ending 
their  strike  of  two  weeks.  The  agreement,  effective 
until  December  31, 1937,  provides  for  a  minimum  wage 
of  70  cents  an  hour,  a  44-hour  week,  an  eight-hour 
day,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  and  one  week’s 
vacation  with  pay  per  year.  Preference  will  be  given 
members  of  the  union  and  an  industry  committee  will 
be  named,  consisting  of  representatives  of  employers 
and  employees  to  which  all  future  disputes  will  be 
referred. 

PURCHASING  AGENTS  MEETING— A  two-day 
meeting  of  the  Far  Western  District  Council  of  the 
National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents  was  held 
at  San  Francisco  during  the  week.  This  district  is 
the  third  largest  in  the  United  States,  with  an  annual 
purchasing  power  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars,  and  is 
headed  by  Colonel  Wayne  C.  Allen.  National  presi¬ 
dent,  C.  A.  Kelly,  was  in  attendance  and  predicted  a 
very  successful  year.  “We  are  trying  to  raise  the 
ethical  standards  of  our  profession  so  that  both  buyer 


and  seller  may  profit  through  understanding  of  the 
market  and  material,  and  we  are  succeeding,”  he  said. 
Purchasers  of  food  products  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  look  into  the  inspection  system  installed 
by  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  declared  to  be  an  out¬ 
standing  one. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  fall  spinach  has  been 
launched  in  Northern  California,  but  only  a  few  con¬ 
cerns  will  put  up  a  pack  and  the  output  will  be  limited. 
The  fall  pack  article  does  not  reach  the  high  quality 
of  the  spring  pack  and  always  sells  for  less.  Minimum 
prices  on  spring  pack  are  85  cents  for  No.  1,  $1.00  for 
No.  2,  $1.20  for  No.  2V^,  and  $3.90  for  No.  10.  Offer¬ 
ings  of  the  new  pack  are  largely  in  keeping  with  these 
minimum  prices. 

TOMATOES — A  comparatively  light  business  is 
being  booked  on  California  tomatoes,  despite  the  recent 
revision  downward.  The  general  feeling  is  that  the 
shipping  strike  has  a  lot  to  do  with  this  inaction  and 
that  if  this  were  settled  much  more  business  would 
be  done.  Solid  pack  is  in  light  supply  and  is  more 
firmly  held  than  most  other  items  in  the  list.  The 
pack  of  puree  and  standards  will  prove  large,  but 
definite  figures  are  not  available  as  one  or  two  can¬ 
neries  are  still  operating.  Minimum  prices  on  stan¬ 
dards  are  62i/^  cents  for  No.  1,  70  cents  for  No.  2, 
87V^  cents  for  No.  2^^  and  $2.75  for  No.  10.  Maximum 
prices  are  but  little  higher,  the  spread  between  the  two 
being  less  than  usual. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTING  BEE— The  Ninth  Annual 
Vegetable  Sample  Cutting  of  the  Canners  League  of 
California  will  be  held  December  1st  in  the  sample 
room  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  followed 
by  a  luncheon  meeting  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  at  which 
results  will  be  discussed.  The  samples  to  be  inspected 
consist  of  asparagus,  spinach,  tomatoes  and  tomato 
juice.  Previous  to  the  sample  cutting,  duplicate 
samples  of  all  items  will  have  been  examined  at  the 
National  Canners  Association  Laboratory  and  a 
technical  report  covering  these  samples  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  members. 

PEACH  PACK — The  California  Canning  Peach  In¬ 
dustry  Board,  San  Francisco,  of  which  W.  S.  Everts 
is  managing  agent,  has  brought  out  final  figures  cover¬ 
ing  the  1936  pack  of  cling  peaches,  along  with  the 
carryover  as  of  October  1,  1936,  and  movement  and 
sales,  June  1  to  October  1,  1936.  By  can  size,  the 
pack  was  as  follows:  Regular  Pack,  No.  2i/^s,  6,577,426 
cases ;  No.  10s,  2,087,904 ;  No.  2  Tails,  307,121 ;  No.  1 
Tails,  1,092,020;  8-oz.,  344,216,  and  Miscellaneous, 
31,691,  a  total  of  10,440,378  cases.  Pickled  Peaches, 
No.  2i/4s,  93,215  cases.  No.  10s,  17,648,  and  Miscellane¬ 
ous,  7,337,  a  total  of  118,200  cases.  Fruits  for  Salad, 
No.  2V2S,  421,896  cases.  No.  10s,  52,654;  No.  2  Tails, 
52,949;  No.  1  Tails,  333,021;  8-oz.,  144,782,  and  Mis¬ 
cellaneous,  10,169,  a  total  of  1,015,471  cases.  Fruit 
Cocktail,  No.  2l/4s,  484,725  cases;  No.  10s,  262,252; 
No.  2  Tails,  31,253;  No.  1  Tall,  1,053,366;  8-oz.,  222,- 
179,  and  Miscellaneous  4,931,  a  total  of  2,058,706  cases. 
It  must  be  noted  carefully  that  this  is  not  the  total  pack 
of  the  year  for  Fruits  for  Salad  and  Fruit  Cocktail, 
but  only  the  amounts  of  these  two  commodities  packed 
direct  during  the  peach  season. 
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Reduced  to  a  No.  2i/4  basis,  the  regular  pack 
amounted  to  10,236,033  cases,  of  which  9,991,185  cases 
were  packed  in  Northern  California  and  244,848  cases 
were  packed  in  Southern  California.  Also  reduced  to 
the  No.  21/2  basis  the  Pickled  Peach  pack  amounted  to 
115,619  cases,  the  Fruits  for  Salad  pack  to  1,015,115 
cases,  and  the  Fruit  Cocktail  pack  to  2,119,269  cases, 
all  credited  to  Northern  California. 

On  June  1,  1936  there  were  on  hand  Cling  Peaches 
figured  on  the  No.  21^^  basis,  sold  and  unsold  stocks  in 
the  amount  of  1,929,309  cases,  of  which  1,343,387  were 
unsold.  The  pack  of  10,236,033  cases,  increased  the 
total  stock  on  hand,  sold  and  unsold,  to  12,165,342 
cases,  with  11,579,420  unsold.  There  were  on  hand, 
October  1,  6,007,967  cases,  of  which  3,337,260  were 
unsold.  The  movement  from  June  1,  1936,  to  October 
1,  1936,  amount  to  6,157,375  cases,  with  sales  of  8,242,- 
160  cases  during  this  period. 

On  June  1,  1936,  there  were  on  hand  Fruits  for 
Salad,  on  the  No.  2V2  basis,  a  total  of  189,506  cases, 
sold  and  unsold,  of  which  130,115  cases  were  unsold. 
During  the  peach  season  there  were  packed  1,015,115 
cases,  and  from  June  1  to  October  1  there  were  re¬ 
manufactured  240,689  cases.  The  total  pack  and  carry¬ 
over  on  October  1  was  1,445,310  cases  and  there  were 
901,789  on  hand,  sold  and  unsold,  of  which  570,033 
were  unsold.  The  movement  from  June  1  to  October  1 
was  543,512  cases  and  sales  during  the  period 
amounted  to  815,886. 

Similarly  for  Fruit  Cocktail,  there  were  385,456 
cases  on  hand,  sold  and  unsold,  on  June  1,  of  which 
258,689  cases  were  unsold.  There  were  2,119,269  cases 
packed  direct  during  the  peach  season,  with  24,589 
remanufactured  from  June  1  to  October  1,  making  a 
total  pack  and  carryover  to  October  1  of  2,529,314 
cases.  There  were  on  hand  on  October  1,  a  total  of 
1,598,264  cases,  of  which  868,354  were  unsold.  The 
movement  from  June  1  to  October  1,  amount  to  931,- 
050  cases,  and  sales  during  this  period  amount  to 
1,543,193. 

Jt  jt 

*CRAMS  OF  INTEREST 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

Thus  the  inspection  legend  “U.  S.  Inspected  and  Passed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture”  is  reserved  ex¬ 
clusively  for  foods  intended  for  human  consumption. 

• 

TO  HELP  INVENTORS — The  poor  inventor,  frequently 
pictured  as  one  who  seldom  reaps  the  material  rewards 
of  his  ideas,  is  now  to  be  aided  on  his  path  to  success 
by  the  newly  opened  American  Bureau  of  Invention, 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  the  General  Motors 
Building.  The  bureau,  whose  director  and  moving 
spirit  is  Ray  Gross,  engineer  and  author  of  books  and 
articles  on  inventions  and  inventors,  has  as  its  pur¬ 
pose  “shortening  the  tremendous  lag  now  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  conception  of  an  idea  and  its  commercial 
fruition.”  A  permanent  exhibition  is  planned  for  in¬ 
ventors,  apparatus,  materials  and  graphic  presenta¬ 
tions  of  facts  and  information  for  the  benefit  of  manu¬ 


facturers  and  others.  Practical  help  to  the  inventor  in 
every  step  from  the  conception  of  an  idea  to  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  the  finished  product  will  be  rendered  by 
the  Bureau,  it  is  stated. 

• 

SECRETARY-MANAGER  JOHN  STREET  and  Presidential 
Candidate  Bill  Bewley  were  right  “on  their  toes”  at 
the  Wisconsin  Meeting — didn’t  miss  a  thing — prepping 
for  their  own  New  York  State  Meeting  to  be  held  at 
Rochester,  December  10th  and  11th.  Yes  sir!  They’re 
all  set  and  rarin’  to  go !  Bill  Hartman  from  up  Michi¬ 
gan  way,  and  Harry  W.  Hartle  from  over  in  Minnesota, 
were  equally  attentive.  And  the  machinery  and  supply 
boys  have  got  a  tough  over-time  season  ahead  keeping 
up  with  the  orders — well,  it’s  not  that  bad,  but  pros¬ 
pects  are  mightly  promising — they  all  say. 

• 

DEATH — Mrs.  Carrie  N.  Schenkel,  widow  of  Conrad 
J.  Schenkel,  for  long  years  an  important  figure  in  the 
Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange,  and  mother  of 
Robert  “Bob”  Schenkel,  died  at  the  latter’s  home  in 
Greencastle,  Pa.,  on  Wednesday,  November  18th,  and 
was  buried  in  Loudon  Park,  Baltimore  on  Friday, 
November  20th. 

• 

FRANK  RAYMOND,  secretary-treasurer,  Michigan 
Canners  Association,  announces  December  3-4,  Pant- 
lind  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  as  the  date  and  place  for 
their  annual  meeting. 


THE  DIVISION  OF  CONSUMER  INFORMATION,  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  asks:  Did  you  know  that — 

Sauer  ruben  is  a  fermented  turnip  product  similar 
to  sauerkraut. 

Filter  cake  obtained  as  a  by-product  from  milk  sugar 
manufacture  is  the  latest  source  of  protein  for  sauces 
having  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  roast  beef. 

Fully  ripe  fresh  tomatoes  were  found  by  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  to 
be  nearly  twice  as  high  in  vitamin  C  as  green  tomatoes. 

At  least  one-third  of  the  vitamin  C  content  of  peas 
and  snap  bean  is  found  in  the  water  in  which  they  are 
cooked. 

One  meat  packing  concern  produces  over  fifty  dis¬ 
tinct  glandular  products  all  derived  from  meat  animals 
and  used  for  pharmaceutical  purposes. 

Texas  shrimp  are  exported  to  Japan. 

Cheese  one  to  two  months  old  is  mild;  two  to  six 
months  old,  mellow ;  six  to  twelve  months,  nippy ;  and 
twelve  months  or  older,  sharp.  For  this  reason  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  dating  cheese  has  been  suggested. 

Sea  foods  are  packed  in  parchment  lined  cans  be¬ 
cause  the  iron  and  phosphorus  content  causes  a  dis¬ 
coloration  of  the  meat  when  in  contact  with  the  tin. 

Violets  chopped  with  onions  and  lettuce  for  salad 
and  stewed  roses  or  primroses  were  popular  dishes  in 
the  middles  age. 

Ethiopian  coffee  is  reported  to  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  Italian  market. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern" 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— ConUna«4 


Em  tern 


Central 


Low  High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2%.......... 

Large,  No.  2% . . 

ITtTTtr 

_ 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

. 

_ 

. 

. 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . . 

•sesMs 

_ 

_ 

Large,  No.  2.......... . 

•M..M 

SM.... 

_ 

— nn 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq... 

_ 

. 

Small,  No.  1  sq. . . . 

MS.... 

_ 

. 

. 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq.......... 

_ _ 

T-Ttltl 

. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

..•MSS 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  os.  . . 

.47% 

.60 

.52% 

.60 

No.  2%  . 

.90 

1.35 

.96 

1.06 

No.  10  . . . . 

3.26 

4.26 

3.00 

3.60 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

1.26 

1.36 

TJn  in . , . 

7  50 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green.  No.  2...... 

.92% 

1.00 

1.16 

1.25 

XlirOs 

4.60 

6.00 

6.60 

6.00 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.......... 

.82% 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10... . . 

4.26 

4.26 

4.60 

6.00 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.60 

1.76 

No.  10...... . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2... 

1.35 

1.60 

No.  to.. 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2......... 

No.  10..„ . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..„„...... 

No.  10 . — 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No, 

No,  10 . . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2. . . 

No.  10... . . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.... 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2. 

N<v  10 . . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2....... 


PEAS  AND  CABROTS 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ 

Fancy  No.  2 . . . 

CORN— Wholecrata 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2. 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2».».... 

No.  10  - 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 _ 


.86  .86 

.92^  1.00 


1.26 

1.16 


1.40 

L20 


1.40  1.60 

1.30  1.40 


Wat 

CoMt 

Low 

High 

2.76 

2.86 

2.80 

2.90 

2.76 

2.85 

2.40 

2.60 

1.86 

1.86 

2.86 

2.46 

2.60 

2.70 

2.86 

2.46 

2.40 

2.60 

2.10 

2.20 

.80  . 

3.50  4.00 


’i*.26 

. 

1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

1.25 

.90 

1.00 

.96 

Toe 

.86 

5.60 

5.60 

4.76 

5.60 

4.26 

1.76 

Red  Kidney.  Std.  No.  2....,., . 

No.  10  . . . 

.90 

4.50 

'.‘96 

4.60 

.80 

3.60 

.86 

3.76 

".86 

4.25 

LIMA  BEANS 

1.60 

1.62% 

No.  2  Medium  Green . . . 

1.36 

.96 

1.16 

-T--TT 

.76 

.85 

SIMIII 

.70 

.70 

•sseMS 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

“Hlft  9.^  . 

1.00 

1.20 

1.40 

1.60 

— 

1.40 

1.86 

.86 

.86 

.66 

.72% 

i>jn  9^  . 

1.16 

1.15 

.80 

.86 

No.  l6" . 

4:26 

4.26 

8.00 

.70 

3.26 

.76 

— 

Nn  9^  . 

.86 

No  in’ . 

4.00 

4.00 

3.25 

3.60 

.80 

1.10 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ _ 

.90 

1.16 

.90 

1.16 

— 

Vn  in’  . 

4.60 

4.60 

•MS.M 

8.16 

Kx.  RtA  Vo  2 . 

.76 

.80 

.90 

No."  10 ..... _ ; . . . . 

3.60 

3.76 

8.40 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . . . 

Na  10  . . . 

Aob 

Tib 

— 

— 

— 

RtH.  DifiMl,  No.  2 . .  . 

.76 

.76 

.70 

.80 

No.  10  .'. . 

3.76 

3.76 

3.26 

8.76 

White.  Fancy  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2. 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 . . 

CORN — Creamatylo' 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2_.. 
No.  10 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2... 

No.  10 - 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 
White,  Fancy  No,  *.«.« 
No.  10 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 


XiMtem 
Low  High 

1.10  1.16 

7.60  . 

.96  1.10 

6.26  . 

.87%  1.00 


Central 
Low  High 


Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 _ 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall.......... 

No.  2% - 

No.  10 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 


.96  1.10 

6.60  6.60 
.86  1.00 
5.00  6.00 


1.20 

l‘.10 

i”.ob 

1*36 

6.60 

1.06 

5.50 

.90 


1.26 

1.1*6 

*i*.*6*6 


1.15 

i*.*6b 


.90 


.80 

4.26 

.70 

3.76 


.90 


.90 


.86 

4.26 

.76 

4.00 


.96 


.76 

2.25 


.80 

2.60 


PUMPKIN 
Std.,  No.  2. 

Std.,  No.  2%. 

No.  8  ... 

No.  10  - - 

SAUER  KRAUT 
Std.,  No.  2- 
No.  2%  ™.. 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . . 


.76 

.80 

.96 


1.10  1.16 


.55 

.76 


.60 

.80 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.76  3.00 


SPINACH 
Std.,  No.  2... 

No.  2% 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com.  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2. . 


3.26 


.80 

1.10 

3.60 


.96 

1.26 

4.00 


.86 

1.00 


3.60 


.70 

1.16 

3.26 


1.26 

*4*.*o6 


PEAS 

No.  2  Petit  Pols . . 

1.70 

1.75 

1.50 

1.46 

1  4n 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . 

1.60 

1.65 

1  as 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss,., _ 

1.40 

1.60 

1-25 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s.....,,,. 

•• 

1.25 

1.46 

1.20 

i.ao 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  68.»..,.» 

1.16 

1.35 

1.16 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Swe^,  2s.,.,. 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss _ ... 

1.26 

1.40 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s...... 

1.10 

1.36 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s...... 

1.10 

1.26 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s,,.,.,,., 

MM.M 

M.M.. 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s..,.«.,.. 

«M 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  8s . . 

... 

1.10 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s„,,  ,, 

. 

6.26 

6.60 

6.26 

6.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s,,,,,,,,, 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets*  4S........MM. 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s..,,,...,, 

M. 

.95 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s»...,.,, 

.... 

.-T-  — 

6.00 

6.26 

4.50 

4.60 

No.  1  EArly  June,  8s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  AlMkM,  Is . 

, 

— 

.70 

1.66 

.80 

1.86 

No.  2  Fey.  AlMkM,  2s,,,,.,.. 

1.50 

1.76 

1.36 

1.46 

No.  2  Fey.  AImIlm,  38..,.....,. 

1.26 

1.40 

1.26 

1.36 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  AlMkM,  ls„. 

1.76 

1.90 

1.46 

1.60 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  AlMkM,  2s„ 

MM 

1.20 

1.30 

1.26 

1.40 

1.20 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  AlMkM,  Ss,, 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  AlMkM,  4s.,. 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  AlMkM,  6s». 

M.. 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Std.  AlMkM,  8s,....,.., 

.95 

1.00 

.97%  1.05 

1.05 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  AImIus,  3s,,..,, 

.M« 

6.60 

6.00 

5.60 

5.25 

6.60 

No.  2  Std.  AlMkM,  48,,,,,, 

..M 

.90 

.90 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  10  Fey.  AlMkas,  4s.., _ _ 

MM 

M.MM 

M.MM 

6.00 

6.00 

.MMM 

No.  10  Ek.  Std.  AlMkM,  4s, 

M.. 

...MM 

•MMM 

6.26 

6.26 

_ 

No.  10  Std.  AlMkM,  4s,.,,, 

..M 

6.00 

6.00 

6.50 

No.  2  Std.  AUskM,  Ss,..,.,. 

M.. 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  10  Std.  AlMkM,  6s — ,, 

.... 

.92% 

.92% 

4.60 

4.76 

No.  2  Ungraded . ,.,, 

.90 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

.50 

2.76 

.65 

.60 

.56 

.67: 

MM 

2.60 

3.20 

3.40 

3.76  4.05 


.96  1.02% 

1.20  1.26 
3.76  4.06 
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CANNKD  VEGETABLES— CentlBMdl 

Central 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— CoMlBMd 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Paek 

Low 

.70 

.90 

High 

No.  2% _ 

No.  8  _ 

.96 

No.  10  _  _ 

3.00 

No.  2% - : - 

1.00 

. 

WwtCout 
Low  High 


Butem 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


No.  > 
No.  10 


TOBIATOES 
Fanoy,  Na  2..... 
No.  2%  . 

No.  8 
No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1. 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  2V4  _ 

No.  S  . . . 

No.  10  _ 


1.00 

1.26 


1.20 

1.36 


.77%  .86 

1.06  1.16 
1.10  1.16 
3.10  . 


4.00  4.26 

.47%  .60 

.76  .80 

1.06  1.16 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 
Fey.,  No.  2%. 

No.  10 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std,,  No.  2 _ 

No.  8 


Solid  paek 


Std.,  No.  1.. 


.40 


.45 


3.60  3.76 


.60 


.82% 

.96 

.96 

1.10 

1.80 

1.46 

4.06 

4“.60 

witn  puree 

.62% 

.66 

No.  10,  water..^................ 

No.  2,  Pr 
No.  2,  Syrup. 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 _ 

No.  10 _ 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2...... 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2... 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 _ 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2......... 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10...... 


1.78 

7.00 


1.00 

7.76 


1.85 

7.00 


9.00  9.60 


7.26  7.60 


No.  2%  . 

.90 

.96 

.’97%  l^OO 

.87% 

.90 

Choice,  No.  2% _ _ 

. 

No  R 

1.00 

1.06 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . 

2.85 

8.26 

8.26 

3.60 

2.76 

3.00 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  Stock .  „. 

.42% 

.46 

.47% 

(NIOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2™ _ _ 

..™ 

No.  10  . . . . 

3.26 

.40 

8.60 

4.00 

3!60 

3.60 

******* 

*••**•* 

******* 

No.  10  . 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.26 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  Na  2„.,.. . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . . . . 

No.  2  .  . 

No.  10  . 

*•*•*•* 

*•••— 

.40 

.70 

.40 

.70 

.46 

.76 

.50 

.60 

.77% 

.62% 

.80 

Red,  Water,  No.  2......™„ 

**— *• 

-*-** 

— ***• 

No.  10  _ 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 _ _ 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.«._™„™. 

STRAWBERRIES 

—  ...™ 

...™ 

tTo 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . . .  . 

3.00 

.80 

3.00 

8.00 

8.60 

8.00 

8.26 

-  - 

— 

No.  2%  . . .  _ 

1.16 

No.  16  _ 

4.00 

....... 

....... 

No.  2  ■  _  „  _  , 

1 

1 

:  1 
i 

i  i 

I 

••**••* 

Canned  Fruits 


No.  2 _ 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


APPLES 

Canned  f 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack . 

8.26 

8.16 

8.26 

- - 

A60 

4"bb 

HERRING  ROB 

APPLE  SAUCE 

19  os.  _ 

.  11^ 

1.60 

1.76 

2.00 

No.  2,  Fancy . . . . 

.90 

1.00 

.96  1.00 

No.  2,  17  OB...._™......„™ 

No.  2,  19  os..„„™...„.„™ 

-  L76 

No.  10  _  _  „..  .. 

No.  2,  Std..„ _ _ 

4.86 

6.00 

- - 

— 

— 

No.  10  . 

4.60  4.76 

LOBSTER 

Flat..  1  Ih 

me...- -  6.60 

6.60 

APRICOTS 

%  lb . 

Nn  2%,  Fanry 

1.80 

1.70 

1.85 

1.80 

1.60 

%  lb . . 

-  1.96 

1^96 

*******  ******* 

No.  2%;  Std . 

1.46 

OYSTERS 

GRAPEFRUIT 

6  os.  _ _ 

8  oz.  . . 

.60 

1.10 

8.60 

No.  2  _  _ 

l.()0 

******* 

i!ob 

8.10 

No.  6  ..........~..........„....™..........™ 

8.10 

•  •••••s 

Selects,  6  os. . . . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
N^i 

No.  800  _ _ _ 

No.  2  _ _ _ 

No.  6 _ _ _ 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%........... 

Choice,  No.  2 

Std.,  Na  2%„ . . 

No.  10,  Water.........™...... 

No.  10,  Syrup.......™™™™ 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P _ _ 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% _ _ 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Site.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  8 . . 

Pies,  uni>eeled.  No.  8.............. 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slie.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . . . 

Std.,  No.  2 _ _ _ 

No.  2%  . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10...^™™ 

Shr^ded.  Syrup,  Na  10 _ _ 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


.62%  - 

.62%  - 

80  .80 

.76  ....... 

2.60  2.76 


1.00 

1.36 


1.00 

1.36 


_  .76 

2.60  8.00 


1.90 

1.66 

1.60 


6.00 

8.76 


1.66 

1.65 

1.45 

1.10 


2.00 

1.80 

1.66 

4.00 

6.26 

4.26 


1.66 

1.66 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  % _ 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 _ _ 

Flat,  No.  1 _ 

No.  %  - 

Pink,  TaU.  No.  1 _ 

Flat,  No.  % _ ........ _ 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1. 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Medium,  IM,  Tall _ _ 

SHRIMP 
No.  1,  SmaU. 

No.  1,  Medium.. 

No.  1,  Large.. 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 


1.16 


_  4.76 


1.60  . 

1.80  . . 

1.40 _ 

1.70  _ 

6.86  6.10 

6.00  6.06 


%  Oil,  Key _ 

%  OU,  Keyless _ 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton™... 
%  Oil,  Carton.„._™...,......™ 

%  Mustard,  Keyless™.. . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s™..... 
Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s _ _ 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel  ,  Is,  24's _ 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48's.. 

%s  . 

V4e  . 

Light  Meat,  Is.. 

%s  - 

%s  - 


3.60 

8.16 


3.90 

2.76 


3.60 

8.16 


8.90 

2.86 


1.20  . 

1.80  _ 

1.80  1.46 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.46  2.66 

8.60  8.76 


6.00 

2.80 

2.26 

2.00 


6.00 

2.40 

2.36 


6.00  6.00 


1.46 

6.60 

1.60 

6.00 


2.16 


2.10 

1.60 


1.90 

1.16 

1.00 

.76 

2.66 

1.60 


2.16 

1.66 

1.76 

1.90 

1.16 

1.06 

.76 

2.66 

1.60 


.02%  .06 
1.70  _ 


-  1.40 

2.86  8.10 


-  6.02% 

10.60  12.00 
6.60  6.86 

8.86  4.26 

.  9.00 

.  6.00 

.......  8.50 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers,  etc.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for 
cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park 
Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Canned  Food  Brokerage  business 
located  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  enjoying  prosperous 
business  now  and  for  past  seventeen  years.  Connec¬ 
tions  covering  United  States.  Present  owner  retiring 
account  ill  health.  Address  Box  A-2159  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


FOR  SALE — ^Wonder  Cooker,  Tomato  Filler,  Pea 
Filler,  Chain  Conveyors,  Retorts,  Pea  Cleaners,  Pea 
Graders,  Steam  Crane,  Open  Kettles,  Corn  Huskers, 
Corn  Cutters,  Corn  Fillers,  Corn  Conveyors  and  Ex¬ 
haust  Box,  Link-Belt  Peeling  Table.  Address  Box 
A-2156  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of 
any  canning  equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for 
spot  cash  or  to  exchange  for  new  machinery.  Write 
for  our  catalog  covering  a  complete  line  of  up-to-date 
canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard 
and  Concord  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — One  Colossus  Grader.  Address  Box 
A-2153  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Onley  Pea  Washer,  Clipper  Cleaner, 
Ayars  Filler,  42"x84".  Retorts,  Crates  and  Picking 
Table.  Address  Box  A-2155  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Superintendent  for  modern  dog  food  and  fish 
canning  plant  located  in  Florida.  To  an  experienced  man  this 
is  a  year  round  position  with  an  excellent  future.  Address  Box 
777,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


WANTED — Experienced  Assistant  Sales  Manager  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  in  the  canning  and  selling  of  oysters, 
shrimp  and  vegetables  South  Atlantic  Coast.  Only  high  grade 
man  with  ample  experience  considered.  References  required. 
Good  salary  to  right  party.  Address  Box  B-2131  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Superintendent  capable  taking  complete  charge 
pea  and  bean  plant,  100,000  case  pack.  Rocky  Mountain  terri¬ 
tory,  Year  round  employment.  Address  Box  B-2158  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Foreman. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  the  managing  of  help  and  know  the 
procedure  for  packing  a  full  line  of  vegetables.  A  machinist 
and  know  closing  machines  and  able  to  keep  other  equipment 
in  repair.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2134  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers.  Advise 
age,  size  and  price.  Address  Box  A-2160  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade.  • 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — A  Pea,  Corn,  Bean  Canning  Factory, 
located  in  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania,  equipped  with 
good  machinery,  and  large  acreage  available.  Address 
Box  A-2157  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — Strictly  whole  tomato  pulp  in  five- 
gallon  cans,  good  color,  fine  flavor,  and  extra  good. 
W.  L.  Jones  Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Discontinued  high-class  Green  and 
Wax  Bean  Labels;  also  Beets.  50c  and  75c  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Write  for  samples.  Granite  City  Sales  Co.,  St. 
Cloud,  Minn. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  a  recent  graduate  in  horticulture 
from  Ohio  State  University.  Age  26,  married.  Desire  to  gain 
experience  in  production;  can  do  control  work.  Prefer  West 
Coast  with  year  round  work.  Address  Box  B-2142  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  chemist.  Five  years  full  experi¬ 
ence  canning,  preserving  and  food  processing.  Interested  in 
contacting  consulting,  or  other  laboratories  servicing  food  indus¬ 
tries.  Alert,  progressive.  Address  Box  B-2146  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  chemist.  Ten  years  experience  in 
general  canning,  cheese  processing,  mayonnaise  and  salad  dress¬ 
ing  products,  jellies  and  jams,  soups,  profitable  new  products. 
Can  act  as  superintendent.  Address  Box  B-2149  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 


J.  WEBER  COMPANY 


Brokers  and  Manufacturers  Agents 

Invite  correspondence  for  active  and  aggressive 
distribution  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 

13-19  Hudson  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Did  You  Use  A 

ROD  CORN  WASHER 

for  your  Whole  Grain  Corn? 
If  not^  write  us  and  let  us 
show  you  how  to  improve  your 
pack, 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

^^The  Original  Grader  House*"* 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

ContribtUions  Welcome 


ALAS! 

’Opkins:  You’re  not  lookin’  too  ’appy,  Mrs.  ’Iggs? 

Mrs.  ’Iggs ;  No,  it’s  this  ’ere  uncertain  weather.  One 
day  it’s  ’ot  and  the  next  it’s  cold ;  yer  never  know  wot 
to  pawn. 

A  FINAL  MESSAGE 

The  patter  of  tiny  feet  was  heard  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs.  Mrs.  Kinderby  raised  her  hand  warning  the 
members  of  her  Bridge  Club  to  be  silent. 

“Hush,”  she  said  softly,  “the  children  are  going  to 
deliver  their  good-night  message.  It  always  gives  me 
a  feeling  of  reverence  to  hear  them.  Listen!” 

There  was  a  moment  of  tense  silence,  then : 

“Mamma,”  came  the  message  in  a  shrill  whisper, 
“Willie  found  a  bedbug.” 

NOT  WHAT  SHE  EXPECTED! 

Junior  Partner  (to  pretty  stenographer) :  Are  you 
doing  anything  on  Sunday  evening.  Miss  Dale? 

Steno  (hopefully) :  No,  not  a  thing. 

Junior  Partner:  Then  try  to  be  at  the  office  earlier 
on  Monday  morning,  will  you? 

KILLING  TALE 

Farmer:  Seems  like  I’ve  been  findin’  an  awful  lot 
of  dead  crows  in  the  fields  lately. 

2nd  Farmer:  Yup,  Pete  Clay  down  the  line  made  a 
scarecrow  out  of  the  duds  his  boy  brought  home  from 
college  and  the  birds  been  laughin’  themselves  to  death. 

CUTTING  EXPENSES 

Scotchman:  I’m  think  of  sending  my  son  to  barber 
college. 

Barber :  To  learn  the  barber  business  ? 

Scotchman :  No,  to  get  a  haircut. 

ANOTHER  WAY  TO  GET  IN 

“How  did  that  fellow  get  into  the  boss’  private 
office  ?” 

“Threw  a  cork  over  the  transom.” 

“Say,  what’s  the  idea?  Why’d  you  give  that  girl 
such  a  big  tip  when  she  gave  you  your  coat?” 

“Look  at  the  coat  she  gave  me.” 

WHAT! 

Boss  (to  office-boy,  who  is  half  an  hour  late)  :  You 
should  have  been  in  here  at  eight  o’clock. 

Office-Boy:  Why,  what  happened? 

THEN  HE  DUCKED 

Willie :  Ma,  if  the  baby  was  to  eat  tadpoles,  would  it 
give  him  a  bass  voice  like  a  frog? 

Mother :  Good  gracious,  no !  They’d  kill  him. 

Willie:  Well,  they  didn’t! 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Maas. 

AOIUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chalaa. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wto. 

Baskets,  Picking. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

BOaERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Held,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rcbins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  Sales  Div.,  New  York  City. 

J.  Weber  Co.,  New  York  City 
Buckets  and  Palls,  Fibre.  See  Cotr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil.  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltlmore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpixaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  Sm  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  Sm  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral'.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Spraqpie-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continnons. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 

COPPER  cons,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  mdianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cwg.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Mdrral  Bros.,  Morru,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.j  Hoopeston,  HI. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  sn.ggwii 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Til 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berliq,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spraqrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co^  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetlcaUv 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  'Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.j  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mbs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  In^ 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
HuUers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HuUers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Cannsn. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  todianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Eialtimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague^ells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Carmers  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,- Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
GaUatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  U. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  MilfoM,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINESY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,-  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINESY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Salt. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  ^skets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  V2urieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  I.  ludge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  NACHINERT. 

Berlin-Chwman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IIL 

SYRUPING  MACHINEB. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Ong.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  CaUf. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IIL 
Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IIL 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined.  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niageua  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 
TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  In^ 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IIL 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewatinee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarisurg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Mtimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  DL 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systeqt.  See 
Tanks.  Wood. 
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The  Conner's 
Short  Cut  to  Profits 


Sprague-Sellt 
Universal  Corn  Cutter 


Modernization  is  more  than 
M  making  a  plant  look  modern 

1^  —  more  than  new  buildings 

^  ^  clean  looking  plant.  It’s 

the  canner’s  short  cut  to 
profits  through  new  econom¬ 
ical  equipment. 

The  UNIVERSAL  Corn  Cutter 

for  example,  has  more  than  paid  for 
itself  in  a  single  season  time  after  time. 
It’s  the  only  machine  that  successfully 
cuts  corn  for  both  whole  grain  and 
cream  style  packing. 

5%  to  15%  GREATER  YIELD 

Users  report  5%  to  15%  more  yield 
with  Universals  and  that  quality  is 
’^stepped  up”,  too;  resulting  in  greater 
profits  and  satisfaction  all  along  the 
line — from  you  to  the  consumer. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  the  complete  story 
of  this  sensational  money-maker. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 


Division  of  food  Machinery  Corp’n 

HOOPESTON  -  ILLINOIS 
MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


SPRAGUE-SELLS,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Please  send  me 

C]  Full  details  of  the  Universal  Corn  Cutter. 
EH  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  200. 


STOKES  MASTER 
MARGLOBE 

now  in  its  fourteenth  generation, 
remains  one  of  the  great  varieties. 

If  you  have  not  included  this  in  your 
1936  acreage  do  not  fail  to  give  it 
consideration  next  year.  It  has 
again  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
produce  record  yields  of  uniformly 
high  quality  fruit.  Stokes  Master 
Marglobe  has  been  developed  and 
grown  by 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO..  Inc. 

Stokesdale  Proving  Grounds 
Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey 


MODERN 

GANSE 


City . . . . . —State- 

A-lOl-T 


BAMSE  UTHDGBAPHINB  CD 

■  ■  "  INC.  — 

Herman  Eamse ,  Pres’i-. 

E. Lombard  St. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phones — Plaza  IS^S-fS^PG 


THE  EXTRA  POINT 


TEAM  WORK  counts  with  the  Canner  too!  •  "NATIONAL" 
builds  a  LINE  of  communication  that  breaks  the  way 
to  GOALS!  •  •  •  for  that  EXTRA  POINT  of  SERVICE 

Signal! . .  GO  ''NATIONAL'' 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  .  Inc.' 

One  of  America's  Largest  Ganmalcers 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  4!nd  STREET  •  NEW  YOr  K 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS 

NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  BROOKLYN  .  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  .  DETROIT  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  HAMILTON.  OHIO 


